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You’d never take a 50-mile-an-hour 
curve at twice that speed. Or drive hard 
on a dark road in blinding rain. 

But state troopers sometimes have 
to. They sometimes have to push 
themselves beyond the limits of normal 
driving in the line of duty. 

For that kind of driving troopers 
want the safest tire they can get. That tire 
is the B.F. Goodrich Lifesaver Radial. 

Its the safest, strongest tire BFG 
has ever made. The first tire we can 
guarantee for 40,000 miles. 

Because its a radial, it can stop 
quicker and handle better than even our 
own fiberglass-belted tire. 

Because its a radial, made with 
Dynacor® Rayon Cord, it gives a 
smoother highway ride. 

Because it's a radial, it delivers 



better mileage. Troopers in 33 states 
are getting up to 30,000 miles. We 
guarantee you at least 40,000. 

In your normal driving, BFG 
guarantees 40,000 miles of treadwear from 
the Lifesavers on your car. If you 
don’t get 40,000 miles, take the guarantee 
back to your BFG retailer. He’ll allow 
you credit for the difference toward the 
going trade-in price of new Lifesavers. And 
add a small service charge. 

The 40,000 mile Lifesaver Radial. 

The tire your life should be riding on. 

Only at your B.F. Goodrich retailer. 


BFG. 
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Buy low. Sell high. 


The day you sell your car could very 
well be Black Tuesday. 

Which is why we'd like to let you in 
on a good thing. 

A common Volkswagen Beetle. 

According to the Official Used Car 
Directory,* a 1969 Beetle that sold new 
for only around $2000 still sells used for 
around $1550 in 1971. 


Our tip reolly isn't a revelation. 

Seasoned traders have known that 
since a Beetle requires very little up- 
keep, you don't have to make big in- 
vestments in oil and gas issues. 

And every Beetle is sealed under- 
neath so the bottom won't suddenly fall 
out of your market. 

And what other 3-year-old car can be 


sold honestly with the words: "It looks 
just like new." 

When we introduced the Beetle in 
1949, a lot of car makers did sell us short. 
Now they're trying to make their own. 

We'd guess after 23 years 
| and 18 million Volkswagens, 
' somebody out there has spot- 
ted a trend. 
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Next week 

COLLEGE FOOTBALL moves 
on stage once again as bands, 
cheerleaders and teams get 
ready for whal promises to be 
an exciting season. Dan Jen- 
kins discusses the increasing 
burdens of the coach; then 
comes a colorful sampling of 
that profession's top echelon, 
followed by a look at Nebras- 
ka's Bob Devaney by John Un- 
derwood. Our selection of the 
Top 20 will comfort some — 
and provoke others — as will 
additional scouting reports on 
the leading conferences, inde- 
pendents and small colleges. 
Along with this, full cover- 
age of the week’s sports news. 


© 1971 BY TIME INC. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. REPRODUCTION WITHOUT 
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FOOTLOOSE 

A Pismo clam, the Heathcliff of bivalves, 
is a tempestuous treat worth wading for 

T he California coastline between Los An- 
geles and San Francisco is a rich and var- 
iegated bag. Beyond the weathered chic of 
upper Malibu, the northbound traveler en- 
counters such delights as the world's larg- 
est split-pea emporium, the Hearst castle; a 
rocket -launch complex, a body-awareness 
ranch and. not the least of these, the clafn 
capital of the West. Pismo Beach. It is. a 
place well worth a side pilgrimage for the 
California-bound nomad. 

Pismo Beach and its clam arc more in- 
exorably linked than most cities and their 
byproducts— than. say. Atlantic City and 
its tatfy or Chicago and ils.iaz/. Just at the 
outskirts of town you are reminded of this 
union. There, a civic art object, a Pismo 
clam more than 10 times life-size, molded 
in dull cement, greets the arriving motorist. 
The dam is inscrutable, the very embodiment 
of the gray eminence. Later, in one of the 
back lots of Pismo Beach, you may sec its 


cement antecedent or successor (perhaps its 
mate?) lying on its cement side among the 
ryegrass and ice-cream w rappers. 

The streets of Pismo Beach are medium- 
sized, desultory. The houses are wooden or 
stucco and squat, and between them the 
earth is covered with trumpet flowers, phlox 
and stock sweet peas anything that 
blooms. Your first dinner in town, at Ples- 
sa's or Neptune's, will almost certainly in- 
clude the stuffed Pismo clam. The gummy, 
wonderful sludge clings to your teeth even 
through dessert. Afterward, you stroll back 
to your motel, and the mood is kept alive 
as you pass the public library. Someone 
has stenciled a clam on its front window. 

Next morning, if the tide is right, you 
check out your prey. If you have searched 
for the cockle or the gaper or the quahog, 
or even the liny bean clam, you know' that 
damming usually means pigging around in 
a muddy flat with trowel and rake. But the 
Pismo is a tempestuous rascal, the Heath- 
cliff of bivalves. It shuns the calm lagoons 
for the temperamental ragged edges of the 
Pacific. It is sullen, elusive game. 

At the beginning of this century, farmers 
came to the Pismo tidal flats and plowed 


up these succulent creatures to be used as 
feed for their livestock. Clam diggers are 
only slightly less predatory: in one glut- 
tonous weekend a few years ago they dug 
up and carted away 37 tons of the mol- 
lusks. Life is not easy if you arc a clam. 

The result of this has been to limit the 
clam's habitat. The clammcr must now wade 
far out into the surf, even at low tide, to 
rake for his supper. And there you arc. 
bound and shackled by your clam net rak- 
ing away in impotent rage with a bent spad- 
ing fork and getting regularly swamped by 
Pacific rollers. After some hours of this you 
may have unearthed your legal limit — 10 
clams, all ovcM'A inches long. 

To tame the rugged Pismo for the table 
it is necessary to do some carving. A knife 
between the shells severs the adductor mus- 
cles, allowing you to open and rinse the 
clam under running water. The adductors 
arc eaten raw, the soft foot sauteed in but- 
ter and garlic with parsley and served with 
hot French bread and cold w hite wine. Chop 
up the trimmings for stuffing or chowder. 

Like its coastline habitat, the Pismo clam 
is a mutable feast. 

Carolyn See 
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If so send for your family name coat of arms ashtray or wall plaque (or both). 
If not, send for our alternate offer. 



SAVE -GET BOTH FOR $5,001 


Your Name 


(Postal regulations requre use of Zip Codei 


Offer void to persons under 21 years of age. Offer good in U.S. only except where prohibited, taxed or restricted. 

Offer expires December 31. 1972. Allow 5 weeks for delivery. Order your ashtray and wall plaque today. — 

Remember, too, that they make ideal business, wedding, birthday and holiday gifts for friends and relatives. Filter Menthol: 18 mg. "ter", 1.3 mg. nicotine ev, per cigarette. FTC Report NOV. 70 
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This car is loaded with reasons why it 
shouldn't be under $1800. 


1. Thick, wall-to-wall nylon 

carpeting. 

2. Whitewall tires. 

3. Tinted windshield. 

4. Anti-rust undersealant. 

5. Fully reclining and 

adjustable bucket seats- 

6. Sealed chassis lubrication 

system. 

7. Uses up gas at a snail's 

pace. 

8. Cruising speed up to any 

speed limit in the 
country. 

9. Lined trunk. 

10. Armrests front and rear. 

1 1 . Full wheel covers. 

12. Unit body construction. 


13. Flo-thru ventilation. 

14. Front disc brakes. 

15. Five-main bearing 

crankshaft. 

16. Bumper guards. 

17. Vinyl interior. 

18. Trip mileage meter. 

19. 161.4 inches in length. 

59.3 inches in width. 

20. Can of touch-up paint. 

21. Glove box. 

22. Tool kit. 

23. Windshield washer. 

24. Cigarette lighter. 

25. Dome light. 

26. 4-speed all-synchromesh 

transmission. 

27. Curved side windows. 

28. Parcel shelf. 

29. 30-foot turning circle. 

30. Swing-out side rear 

windows. 

31. Double edge keys (go in 

either way). 


32. Anti-freeze. 

33. 2-barrel carburetor. 

34. Heavy-duty battery. 

35. 3-point safety belts in 

front. 

36. Spare tire recessed in 

trunk. 

37. Passenger assist grip. 

38. Coat hooks. 

Everything you've just read 
is included in the price of the 
$1798’ Toyota Corolla 1200. 

TOYOTA 

Were quality oriented 


+ Manufacturer * suggested retail price, 2- dixit sedan (Price and specifications subiect 10 change without notice.) Freight, dealer preparation, options and taxes extra. 
For your nearest Toyota dealer, call 18001 24.1.6000 toll-free. In Connecticut, (800) 942-0655. 



Why we named the # 1 rum in the Caribbean after the # 1 nut in Spain. 

Because we liked what Don Quixote stood for. The search 
for perfection. 

The same kind of search that made us try for a rum that 
was better than any on the islands. Where great rum comes from. 
And we made it. And the islanders made it#l. 

Give Don Q'a try. You may go a little nuts over it yourself. 

Don Q Rum: Search no more. 


DON Q»IMPORTS, HARTFORD, CONN., RUM 80 AND 151 PROOF. 



“Ini 948, General Dwight D. Eisenhower 
went to the Augusta National Golf Club 
for his first vacation in ten yearsr-ten years 
that had included such things as World 
War If. 

It was only then that the general public 
learned that General Ike liked to ploy 
golf. 

From that time on for the rest of his life, 
he was undoubtedly the biggest single 
influence in the huge increase in the popu- 


larity of the game of golf. 

That's why the USGA and the PGA are 
jointly sponsoring an organization called 
GOLF'S TRIBUTE TO IKE. It was formed 
to complete the financing of two institu- 
tions in which the General was vitally 
interested— Eisenhower College in Seneca 
Falls, New York, and Eisenhower Medical 
Center in Palm Desert, California. 

15,000 volunteers are now working at 
every golf course in the U.S.A. for GOLF'S 


TRIBUTE TO IKE, so when they ask, 
please make a tax deductible gift of $10, 
or as much more as you wish, in memory 
of President Eisenhower. 

But if you prefer, you can mail your check 
to GOLF'S TRIBUTE TO IKE, Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania, marked for my attention. All 
contributors will receive a souvenir tag 
usable on your luggage or golf bag 
together with a hitherto unpublished por- 
trait of the General suitable for framing.” 



SPORTS ILLUSTRATED to GOLF'S TRIBUTE TO IKE. 
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Stereo Tape Club of America 


SEND NO MONEY - JUST MAIL 


'With one year membership and minimum tape purchase, 
six now and one a month for a year; speakers extra. 


WHY WE GIVE YOU THE FINEST 
8-TRACK STEREO PLAYER FREE 

We are America's largest all-label, all-artist stereo tape 
cartridge club. We want to introduce you to the newest, 
most advanced, most convenient way to enjoy music in 
your home, car or office — with trouble-free compact 
stereo tape cartridges that play continuously, switch 
tracks automatically and last practically forever. We are 
so convinced that you will enjoy this spectacular new 
stereo sound in a cartridge, that we are willing to give 
you the player free, as a membership gift, just so you'll 
buy your tapes from us — all the newest, factory-fresh 
releases direct from all the major recording companies 
— never at more than regular price, and you can save up 
to 50%, get free bonus tapes every month, enjoy extra 
Club benefits and the Club Magazine. 

The STEREOMATIC tape player we give you free, as a 
membership gift, is superb. It must be good to keep you 
as a customer. It is made especially for Club members 
by one of the finest manufacturers in the world, to meet 
strict Club specifications that assure you brilliant high 
fidelity stereo performance for many years of trouble- 
free service. We know you must be delighted That’s why 
we are willing to send it to you at no risk or obligation 
on your part. If you like it KEEP IT. It’s yours FREE just 
for buying stereo tape cartridges you would want to own 
anyway. If not, return it and your membership is can- 
celled. You pay nothing and owe nothing. To take advan- 
* — ' *■' — complete 


NEWEST FINEST SOLID STATE 


AUTOMATIC 8-TRACK STEREO 

1972 MODELS 


TAPE CARTRIDGE PLAYERS 


COMPLETE 

HOME 

SYSTEM 


DELUXE 

AUTO 

SYSTEM 


Complete with . 


present stereo record system 
walnut grain finish. THE P 
FREE No speakers need« 
through your own stereo s; 
check HOME PLUG-IN SYSTEM 


check 


SYSTEM 


tage of this fabulous new membership offei 
the coupon and mail now 


Stereo Tape Club of America 

U80 W. 178th ST . GARDENA. CALIF 90248 

Please accept my membership and send FREE Stereo- 

matic 8-track tape cartridge player checked below: 

□ COMPLETE HOME SYSTEM (speakers $29.95) 

□ HOME PLUG-IN SYSTEM (no speakers) 

□ DELUXE AUTO SYSTEM (speakers $11.98) 

Also send 6 cartridges I am buying now to start 
membership. (Select 6 and print numbers below.) 






20 mg. "tar. - ' 1.4 mg, nicoiine 
av. per cigarette. FTC Report NOV. '70 


Longer 

...yet 

milder 

longer length - 
milder taste. 


You get both 
with 

PALL MALL GOLD Hills 


lOO’s 

20 CIGARETTES 






SCORECARD 

Edited by MARTIN KANE 


BAD DEAL 

The National Football League would 
like the public to believe that it is vig- 
ilantly safeguarding pro football from 
any possible taint. This image does not 
always coincide with the facts. Take the 
case of Johnny Robinson, an All-Pro 
safety for the Kansas City Chiefs. He 
owns half the stock in a corporation 
which last December bought a Kansas 
City swim and tennis club from one Ed- 
ward P. Osadchey. As president of the 
corporation. Robinson signed a prom- 
issory note for S275.000 to be paid back 
to Osadchey and his wife at 8% interest 
over a nine-year period. 

Osadchey, also known as Eddie Spitz, 
has two convictions, the most recent in 
1964 when he and four others were con- 
victed of conspiring to defraud the Gov- 
ernment of taxes on alcohol while op- 
erating the very club Robinson bought. 
In 1 950 Osadchey was identified by a fed- 
eral grand jury as involved in six sep- 
arate gambling operations in Kansas 
City. Last year he was one of 54 men list- 
ed by the Kansas City Crime Commis- 
sion as “'clearly members of the Kansas 
City Syndicate, fellow travelers, cronies 
or associates or dupes of the ‘outfit.' ” 

Nonetheless, after an investigation fol- 
lowing Robinson's request for league ap- 
proval of the deal, the NFL "determined 
that the transaction [was] nothing more 
than a simple purchase of property and 
[that there was] no sufficient cause for 
taking drastic action or directing Robin- 
son to divest himself of the property.” 

The NFL’s investigation was conduct- 
ed by Eugene Wacchter, a former FBI 
agent who works for the league part- 
time. Waechter’s other occupation is 
assistant to the president of Pro-For- 
ma, Inc., which has a number of pro ath- 
letes, including 30 Chief players, under 
contract for commercials, endorsements, 
etc. The president of Pro-Forma is Jim 
Tyrer, the Chiefs' offensive tackle. 

When questioned by Harry Jones Jr. 
of The Kansas City Times, Waechter said 
no conflict of interest was involved. Jim 


Kensil, the NFL’s executive director, 
agreed, stating it was advantageous to 
have an investigator who was close to 
the players. 

The Kansas City Crime Commission, 
which made its own investigation of the 
transaction, advised the NFL that the 
deal "was not in the best interests of pro- 
fessional football or the Kansas City 
Chiefs.” The league's intemperate reply: 
"It is unfortunate that a volunteer or- 
ganization should see fit to issue self-serv- 
ing statements which tend to confuse 
rather than clarify the situation.” 

At the risk of being similarly rebuked, 
let us clarify. First, it is surely ill-ad- 
vised to employ as an investigator one 
whose livelihood is so closely connected 
with those of the players he may be 
called upon to investigate. Even more 
to the point, it would seem indefensible 
to permit a player — especially one in as 
sensitive a position as safety — to head a 
company in debt to an underworld char- 
acter like Osadchey. 

WHERE'S THE SUPREME COURT? 

The University of California and the 
University of Arkansas will open the 
football season at Little Rock on Sept. 
1 1. In their game contract is a sentence 
that reads: "The players must be eli- 
gible under the rules of the National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association and their two 
respective conferences.” 

Forget it. The sentence will be ignored. 
California plans to play Isaac Curtis, 
halfback, whose presence on Cal teams 
has caused the NCAA to place Cal on 
indefinite probation with full sanctions. 
Arkansas' athletic director, George R. 
Cole, says he will enter no objection if 
Curtis plays. 

What happened is that California 
made a botch of Curtis' passage through 
the college board entrance exams, in 
which an athlete must establish to the 
NCAA that he can do 1.6 work in col- 
lege. Curtis never did take the exam, 
but he has since done better than pass- 
ing work, which is good enough for Cal- 


ifornia. The NCAA, though, adamantly 
permits no exceptions to its 1.6 rule. 

The oversight came to the attention 
of the NCAA about a year ago. In a meet- 
ing in January the NCAA infractions 
committee deprived California of points 
scored by Curtis in the 1970 NCAA track 
meet. He is a world-class sprinter with 
a legitimate 9.3 to his credit for the 100- 
yard dash. The loss of his points cost 
California its NCAA track title. 

But California did not bar Curtis from 
football last fall nor from track again 
last spring. So, a week ago, the NCAA 
put California on indefinite probation 
until such time as it is found to be in com- 
pliance with the 1 .6 rule. 

If California were a member of the 
Southwest Conference it would be barred 
forever from using Curtis. But it is a 
member of the Pacific Eight, which 
holds: "There shall be no central en- 
forcement agent or agency in this con- 
ference.” The bylaws specifically prohibit 
the Pacific Eight executive director from 
any investigative or enforcement activi- 
ties. If questions do arise, they are to be 
settled between the two schools affected. 
Only if they cannot agree is the case 
brought to the executive director, who 
then may present it at a conference meet- 
ing, where voting procedures begin. 

And if it all seems like a mess, you 
are quite right. 

HALITOSIS IN HARNESS 

Harness-racing horses, like thorough- 
breds, are tested for drugs, of course, 
but so are their drivers. The purpose is 
to find out if the driver has taken aboard 
enough alcohol to endanger others in 
the race. He is required to blow into a 
machine called a Breathalyzer and, if 
it registers .05% or more, he is report- 
ed to the paddock judge and denied per- 
mission to race that day. Sometimes he 
is fined, too, or set down from driving 
for a few days. 

At The Meadows, a track in the hills 
of western Pennsylvania near Pittsburgh, 
Driver A1 Jasperson came to the pad- 
dock, took his test and scored a read- 
ing of .095 p ,', then insisted, against all 
the evidence, that he had not been drink- 
ing. Instead, he said, he had just sprayed 
his mouth with a breath sweetener — a 
"concentrated golden breath spray,” no 
less. To prove it, he blew into the Breath- 
alyzer a second time, whereupon the ma- 
chine showed his breath had dropped 
to an acceptable .02%. The effect of the 

continued 
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SCORECARD continued 


spray was wearing off. he assured the of- 
ficial. The latter. Sam Marcolini, tried 
the spray himself and hit a reading of 
. I2 r 'j , but a mere .015' , five minutes 
later. 

Paddock Judge Joe Hutchison listened 
to the story, sprayed his mouth heavily 
and hit a remarkable .68 c ’» . In five min- 
utes his reading had dropped to .04' , . 

The rule now is that ‘’should any driv- 
er use the mouth spray as an excuse for 
having a positive reading, we would have 
him wail 10 minutes after the first read- 
ing before giving him a second test." 
Booze, it would seem, has more staying 
power. 

ONE FOR THE BOOKS 

Phil Jackman of the Baltimore Evening 
Sun, official scorer at an Orioles-Twins 
game, had a problem. Should he credit 
Gary Eiscnberg, right-field ball boy for 
the Orioles, with an assist? 

The Orioles were leading 3-1 in the 
fifth inning with a runner, Dave Mc- 
Nally. on first base when Don Buford 
lined a shot just inside the foul line. Um- 
pire John Stevens signaled foul — but 
yelled fair. 

Rich Reese, playing first for the Twins, 
chased the ball, but Eisenberg, noting 
the umpire's gesture, assumed the ball 
was foul and picked it up. 

"Put it down," Reese screamed to the 
ball boy. "It's in play!" The boy dropped 
the ball: Reese picked it up and threw 
to the plate, where McNally was tagged 
out. 

"The Orioles complained that the boy 
picked up the ball," Umpire Stevens said, 
"but 1 was so busy signaling fair that ac- 
tually I didn't see him." 

So the ball was fair, the runner was 
out — and Jackman scored the play 
10-3-2. 

KISS OF DEATH 

The mosquito-plagued outdoorsman has 
something to look forward to, though 
his wife may not appreciate it. The Na- 
tional Geographic Society reports that 
garlic is death to mosquitoes and that 
entomologists are trying to find out just 
how it kills, with a view toward devel- 
oping a better insecticide than types that 
are judged to be ecologically harmful. 

Throughout its history, ever since the 
Crusaders brought it back to Western 
Europe, magical properties have been 
ascribed to garlic. Survivors of the Black 
Death believed they escaped because of 


the garlic they chewed. Some have held 
it to be an aphrodisiac and a cure for 
mad-doe bites, leprosy and athlete's foot. 
And Eleanor Roosevelt attributed her 
fine memory to the three chocolate-cov- 
ered garlic pills that she ate each morn- 
ing at breakfast. 

A certain delicacy in the use of garlic 
isadmired by gourmets. Queen Victoria's 
Italian chef chewed garlic, then breathed 
on his salads. Not for him that crude 
business of rubbing the bowl with it. 

Try breathing some on the next mos- 
quito you encounter. 

FOR THE ILL-DRESSED SHUTTERBUG 

It is a rare news photographer who goes 
to work looking as if he had his suits tai- 
lored on Savile Row. Or even as if he 
owned a suit. The thing is to wear gear 



that can accommodate all the gadgets 
that go with the trade and will not be un- 
duly damaged while climbing telephone 
poles and dodging rhinoceroses. 

But in Toronto's Maple Leaf Gardens, 
w here employees are required to wear a 
black tic to some events, photographers 
who look as if they dressed hurriedly in 
the darkroom will henceforth be denied 
entrance. 

"Some photographers appear at the 
Gardens in rather a slovenly condition," 
Stan Obodiac. publicity director, advised 
Toronto sports editors in a recent com- 
munique. "Since they work the prime 
section at the Gardens, they are more 
evident to the general public." 


This sartorial stance is not altogether 
new to the Gardens. Rather it is a throw- 
back to Conn Smythe, who built the 
arena and ruled as absolute despot of 
the Maple Leafs until 10 years ago, when 
he sold out to his son and some asso- 
ciates. Smythe insisted that his players 
wear shirts and lies whenever they ap- 
peared in public, even when they came 
to practice. Reporters who covered the 
hockey team were refused admission to 
dressing rooms unless they were attired 
to Smythe's taste. Only last year Coach 
John McLellan reprimanded reporters 
on the hockey beat for letting their hair 
grow long and not wearing ties. 

Still, reporters are not photographers. 
The Leafs have conquered many ad- 
versaries in their turbulent history, but 
they may yet rue the day that they 
challenged such sensitive, artistic — not 
to mention aggressive — souls as press 
photographers. 

KINDERGARTEN AT UNM 

The University of New Mexico is of- 
fering the usual variety of noncredit eve- 
ning courses this fall, but a new one is 
“spectator football." And while most 
courses, ranging from "adobe building" 
to "woodworking," cost S35 or more, 
this one is being introduced at a loss-lead- 
er price of S25. What's more, ladies can 
bring their husbands for only $10 extra. 
Or vice versa. 

Bill Weeks, former head coach of the 
UNM Lobos, says he will approach the 
course "as if the students know noth- 
ing." He will begin with the various po- 
sitions ("You be the halfback, Mrs. 
Pinkley") and walk the students through 
the various plays. Such arcane topics as 
onside kicks and Howard Coscll will be 
explained later. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Ed Murphy, assistant basketball coach 
at New Mexico State, on modern vs. old- 
time recruiting: "Twenty years ago all 
you had to do was tell a mother how 
good her pecan pie was and you got 
her seven-foot son and a pie a month 
for four years. Now you take Mom and 
Dad to the Waldorf, where they order 
lobster because they have already tried 
everything else on the menu with Moth- 
er coaches." 

• Gene Shue, coach of the Baltimore 
Bullets, on radio broadcasts of hockey 
games: "It's like listening to a descrip- 
tion of one continuous mistake." end 
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STATUS HOLE 


NICKLAUS F3 


FLOYD 


AT HEAD TO HEAD 


Most of the big names were eliminated early in the PGA's new man-to-man 
tournament, and the eventual winner was DeWitt who? by DAN JENKINS 


D own in a dark, cozy forest last week, 
near the end of a golf tournament 
with the world's longest proper name 
the Liggett & Myers Inc. Tournament 
Players' Division U.S. Professional 
Match Play Championship — any spec- 
tator who took the game casually was 
forced to ask himself a serious ques- 
tion: Would he rather wander through 
the pines and gnats of The Country Club 
of North Carolina to see DeW itt Weav- 
er go 18 with Phil Rodgers or Hy out to 
El Paso and watch Lee Trevino's ap- 
pendix scar heal? 

In terms of drama and a climactic 
final curtain, the Carolina tournament — 
let's shorten it to the U.S. Match Play — 
didn't leave the spectators or l.&M or 
television with much reason to tap dance 
and play the banjo. It had started on 
Wednesday with 64 top professionals on 
hand, including the biggest names in golf 
(except Trevino, of course, who was re- 
covering from his operation, and Billy 
Casper, who had a virus infection). But 
the big names melted away and by Sun- 
day the head-to-head tournament had 
worked itself down to Rodgers, a man 
who wore his hat brim turned down 
like a muni player and who hadn't 
won a tournament in five years, and 
Weaver, who had never won a tour- 
nament in seven years on the tour and 
who had such a deeply ingrained habit 
of spraying his tee shots into trees that 

Jack N/ck /a us (above) shot a sub-par 69 the 
first day but was eliminated by Ray F/oyd. An- 
other first-round casualty was Gary Player. 


lie bore the underground nickname of 
Dutch Elm Blight. 

Early Sunday a Southern fan ponder- 
ing the prospect of Weaver meeting 
Rodgers for the title, and those charisma 
kids, Ken Still and Bruce Crampton, in a 
cowsolauow match for thivd place, said, 
■"Hell, Ah wish I'd gone to Southern 
Pines airport yesterday and watched Ar- 
nold take off. Ah'da got my money's 
worth." Yet everybody sort of had the 
feeling this might happen when plans for 
the tournament were announced. That 
was why TV backed away from it for so 
long and why advance ticket sales were 
slow. And it was certainly the reason the 
championship never drew many more 
people than normally frequent the musty 
old resort area of Pinehurst. Everybody 
knew the final match would probably 
pair a DeWitt Weaver and a Phil Rodg- 
ers, although the odds were probably 
more in favor of John Schlee fighting it 
out with Fred Marti. Match play does 
that. Wasn't Toney Penna always elimi- 
nating Ben Hogan by 10:30 a.m. on the 
first day of the old National PGA? 

Even so, for people who truly un- 
derstand and appreciate golf, particu- 
larly the fascinating mysteries of m tch 
play, this new experiment on the PGA 
tour was well worth following to its con- 
clusion, right down to the last hole on 
the last day, when Weaver could have 
knocked down a dozen trees and lost a 
sleeve of golf balls in the waters of a 
big black lake without worrying too 
much about Rodgers catching him. It 
was a truly exciting event much of the 
week, often dramatic, at times hilarious, 



always frustrating, and it just might be 
that, forgetting the financial bath, the 
tournament will be more widely dis- 
cussed in the months to come than any- 
thing else that happened in golf in 1 97 1 — 
excepting only Lee Trevino. 

The sponsors — and TV and the fans, 
too — would have been ecstatic if Jack 
Nicklaus and Arnold Palmer could have 
fought their way into the finals. That 
was what everybody hoped for on 
Wednesday until Ray Floyd dusted 
Nicklaus with a 67. Oh, well, everybody 
said. Palmer and Floyd won't be too 
bad on Sunday. Friday took care of that, 
when Tom Weiskopf dusted Floyd. Oh, 
well, everybody said. Palmer and Wcis- 
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HEAD TO HEAD continued 



As Ray Floyd said after he upset Nick- 
laus 67 to 69 on the first day, “I feel 
like I’ve just played a final round on Sun- 
day trying to beat Jack for the cham- 
pionship. I'm mentally whipped. And 
I've got five more matches ahead of me, 
if I keep winning.” 

Floyd did not like the format, and he 
probably did the most damage to the 
tournament by eliminating Nicklaus so 
early. He also made some disparaging 
remarks. “The guys who play the best 
golf here may not win,” he said, mean- 
ing those who played the best golf against 
par. He missed the point of the whole 
thing. This was never meant to be an- 
other Pensacola Open at stroke play. 

Floyd also made an unfortunate wise- 
crack about L&M holding a Tuesday 
pro-am to soften its financial strain. He 
undiplomatically suggested that L&M 
shouldn't have held the pro-am, that the 
tournament should have had 128 play- 
ers instead of 64 and that it should have 
started on Tuesday. “L&M will write it 
all off, anyhow,” he was quoted as say- 
ing. “Are they going broke?” 

Players with perhaps more tact than 
Floyd and certainly a stronger awareness 
of where the golf tour's S7 million in purs- 
es comes from do not greatly enjoy hear- 
ing one of their contemporaries knocking 
the people who put up the money the 
pros get rich on. “Anyone who raps a 
sponsor is just showing his ignorance,” 
said Arnold Palmer, rushing to the de- 
fense of high finance. Joe Dey leveled a 
S200 fine on Floyd for his remarks, and 
on Friday, with the crowds scowling at 
him and cheering his opponent, Tom 
Wciskopf, poor Floyd lost and took leave 
of the tournament, much to the relief 
of the sponsors. 

Despite Floyd’s criticism, the match- 
play tournament was never a question 
of who could shoot the hottest golf over 
four days with par as the enemy. Palm- 
er did just that for the first four rounds — 
and went home in the midst of the semi- 
finals. Palmer played marvelous golf 
against Bruce Devlin, Mike Hill and 
Dave Eichelberger, firing rounds of 68, 
68 and 69 — 1 1 under par. But it didn't 
matter after Saturday morning, when he 
could manage no better than an even- 
par 72 against Crampton's three-under 
69. He was beaten and he was out of 
the tournament, a disaster that cast no 
more of a pall over the area than if the 
entire championship had been drowned 
out by tropical storm Doria. 


kopf won’t be so bad. Saturday morn- 
ing Bruce Crampton dusted Palmer. Oh, 
well, everybody said, Crampton and 
Weiskopf will be O.K. A half hour lat- 
er Still had dusted Weiskopf. Oh, well, 
everybody said, a little weakly now, are 
you ready for Crampton and Rodgers? 
Saturday afternoon Weaver dusted 
Crampton. Oh, well, everybody said, 
what's the movie in Southern Pines? 

But that’s the way it goes in match 
play, the original competitive form of 
golf and in many ways the most en- 
gaging. Match play is head-to-head com- 
petition, one on one, man to man. In 
true match play — such as they still use 
in the British Amateur — two golfers try 
to see who can win the most holes from 


each other, and the man who is ahead by 
more holes than there are remaining on 
the golf course has captured the match. 

The U.S. match play tournament last 
week, designed by PGA Commissioner 
Joe Dey in a noble effort to break the mo- 
notony of the tour, was not true match 
play, but match-medal, which is a tough- 
er variation. There can never be a letup 
on the part of the man who is ahead. 
He can't walk to the clubhouse trium- 
phantly if he leads his opponent by, say, 
six strokes with five holes to play. It is 
his 18-hole total against the other man’s, 
and a six-stroke margin can change dras- 
tically in a couple of holes, what with 
birdies and bogeys and things like that. 
Match-medal play can be exhausting. 


Powerful DeWitt Weaver kept his long drives in the fairway, won his first pro tournament. 
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Palmer had shot a 277 for four rounds, 
better than anyone else. Next was George 
Knudson with 279 — and he was elim- 
inated Saturday morning, too. Next best 
were Weiskopf, Lou Graham and Ken 
Still at 284. “Palmer won this thing as 
far as l*m concerned,” said a spectator 
fiercely loyal to his hero. The two men 
who made the final, Weaver and Rodg- 
ers, were thrashed soundly at 72 holes 
by Palmer, who was nine strokes lower 
than the first and 12 strokes lower than 
the latter. 

There were all sorts of jokes about 
this from the beginning, as the golfers 
tried to decide how they felt about play- 
ing head to head. Nicklaus smiled gra- 
ciously after his defeat on Wednesday 
but said, "I played 18 in the pro-am 
and 18 against Raymond and didn't 
make a bogey, but I'm going home.” 
When Gary Player lost his first — and 
only — match at the third extra hole to 
Homero Blancas, he said, “I’ve just 
flown 20,000 miles to make a bogey.” 

The familiar names of pro golf were 
disappearing so fast, so soon, that the 
big Carolina Hotel in Pinchurst, where 
most were staying, looked as if it were 
undergoing a constant evacuation. Spec- 
tators who didn't get out to the course 
until Thursday missed seeing not only 
Nicklaus and Player but Miller Barber, 
Frank Beard, Bert Yancey, Bob Lunn, 
Bobby Nichols, Don January. Bob Goal- 
by, George Archer, Gay Brewer, Bob 
Rosburg, Tommy Aaron, Bruce Devlin, 
Tom Shaw, Bob Murphy and Dale 
Douglass. All lost the first day. Those 
who didn't get out until Friday could 
add Charles Coody, Doug Sanders, Ma- 
son Rudolph, Dave Hill, Larry Hinson, 
Lionel Hebert and Johnny Miller to the 
list. Those who arrived Saturday morn- 
ing had to add Floyd, Julius Boros, Gene 
Littler, Dave Stockton, Art Wall and 
Gardner Dickinson. 

And those who didn't make it until 
Saturday noon, when the big hordes usu- 
ally begin to turn up for most tour- 
naments, missed all these and Palmer, 
too. They did get to see Crampton, Still, 
Rodgers and Weaver, of course. 

Yet what was left in the end on Sun- 
day were two guys who had managed 
to play the best golf in the situations 
and conditions that faced them each day 
through five successive rounds, which is 
what match play is about. Weaver and 
Rodgers had survived, and that was all 
that mattered. Neither had been pushed 


to extravagant under-par figures to reach 
the finals. Each, in fact, had faced 
only one opponent who had shot as 
low as 72. Rodgers, who has a bit of 
the gabby hustler in him, like Trevino, 
caught Goalby shooting 77, for example, 
Littler 76 and Still 76. Weaver, the 
son of the old Texas Tech football 
coach of the same name and a big hit- 
ter when it goes in the right direction, 
had such soft touches as Sanders at 
76 and Crampton at 78. Weaver shot 
a 77 against Crampton in a battle of 
catastrophes, which again was the es- 
sence of this unique tournament. 

In the final match Weaver never had 
to worry about how many pine limbs 
his drives might saw off. He caught 


Rodgers in as horrid a round as he had 
caught Crampton. Phil just missed equal- 
ing the worst nine of the tournament 
when he went out in 41 , compared to De- 
Witt’s one-under 35. So a big bulge was 
opened up and Weaver's demoralizing 
length off the tees— which is up there 
with Jack Nicklaus' — weighed more and 
more heavily on his opponent, as it no 
doubt had on others during the week, 
particularly since he was staying in the 
fairways most of the time. People aren't 
used to seeing DeWitt Weaver drive that 
straight. At least not that often. 

When the two reached the 10th tee, 
even Rodgers w'as laughing at what 
had become a laughable climax. He 
teed up his ball there, sat the continued 


Stunned Arnold Palmer. 11 under par through four rounds, did not make it to the semifinals. 
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driver behind il and said loudly, “Say 
hello to the dubface. You ain’t seen 
it too much today." 

By the time ABC's telecast came on 
the air, the competitors were at the 15th 
hole and Weaver had a seven-stroke lead. 
One imagined that Chris Schenkel might 
be telling his audience, “We've got plen- 
ty of action for you today, folks. We‘11 
be going out to Latrobe to watch Ar- 

AND, IN A PRETTIER 

O nce, when her two older brothers 
forced her to retrieve her own way- 
ward tee shots from a Florida water haz- 
ard, she was nipped by an alligator. 
(When her mother disputes this, saying 
she was merely brushed by the reptile, 
she will stretch out a tanned. Viking leg 
and show off the scar.) Those rambunc- 
tious brothers also once accidentally 
broke a bone in her left hand (she points 
out the spot), and another time, during 
some innocent roughhousing, one of 
them knocked out her two front teeth. 
The survivor of those childhood trib- 
ulations is Laura Zonetta Baugh, a sweet 
16 Scandinavian Sioux (well, one of her 
great-grandmothers was ly> Indian) who 
goes steady with golf, the youngest and 
surely the prettiest girl ever to win the 
U.S. Women's Amateur golf champi- 
onship, which she did last month. 

Laura is used to being a wonder child. 
She was 14 when she won the Los An- 
geles Women's Amateur by four strokes. 
At 15, she won it again, finishing eight 
strokes ahead of the California state am- 
ateur champ. That same year she won 
the championship of her home town. 
Long Beach, on her second try. 

This summer, at 16, she won three 
tournaments, lost the Girls Western on 
the last hole and in a quarterfinal match 
in the U.S. Girls' Junior Championships 
at Augusta she lost to three-time win- 
ner Hollis Stacy in a sudden-death play- 
off (SI, Aug. 23). Then came her signal 
victory in the Women’s Amateur. After 
qualifying, Laura fought her way 
through four pressure matches to reach 
the grueling 36-hole final, in which she 
beat Beth Barry by taking the lead on 
the 33rd hole and halving the last three. 

“1 never thought she was that good," 
says California pro George Lake, “but 
now I'd say she's a women's Ben Ho- 
gan. She's absolutely imperturbable!" 
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nold Palmer file down an eight-iron and 
then we’ll take you to Palm Beach to 
watch Jack Nicklaus scrape his boat." 

If it had been true match play. Weav- 
er w-ould have closed out the affair at 
the 1 3th hole 6 and 5, but this was match- 
medal so there was still the remote pos- 
sibility that Rodgers could do unto 
Weaver what Casper once did unto Palm- 
er over the last nine holes of a U.S. 


PART OF THE FOREST 


Long Beach, which already had giv- 
en her the key to the city, immediately 
launched plans for a testimonial ban- 
quet aboard the Queen Mary , a local 
boat. Despite all this Laura is only the 
fourth best golfer in her remarkable fam- 
ily. Her father, Hale Baugh Jr., is a West 
Point graduate who competed in the pen- 
tathlon in the 1948 Olympics, flew bomb- 
ers in the Korean war and earned an 
engineering degree and a doctorate in 
law; a good player, he is the only coach 
Laura has ever had. Brother Hale III, 
23, an accountant in Dallas, attended 
Florida and North Texas State on golf 
scholarships and was Florida state ju- 
nior champion. Brother Beau Baugh, 19, 
was No. I man on the junior college na- 
tional championship team last year. 

Laura was born in Gainesville, Fla. 
on May 31, 1955, the smidgen of Sioux 
blood and the unusual middle name com- 
ing from her paternal great-grandmoth- 
er. She took her first swings at three, 
played in the National Pec Wee Tour- 
nament at six, won her age-group cham- 
pionship in the Pee Wee at seven and 
has been collecting trophies ever since. 
Five times she won red blazers for Pec 
Wee titles, once winning by 36 strokes, 
once by 41. When her parents were di- 
vorced three years ago, Laura and her 
mother moved from Florida to Long 
Beach, the city that produced the golf- 
ing Bauer sisters. 

At Wilson High, where she is start- 
ing her junior year, Laura is a near 
straight-A student. Sometimes she gets 
up at four a.m. to complete her home- 
work before her first class so that the ma- 
terial will be fresh in her mind. Laura 
also wanted to play on Wilson High's 
varsity golf team, but the California In- 
terscholastic Federation forbade it, no 
doubt feeling that coeds should stick to 
pompon shaking. 


Open playoff. It didn't happen. Weaver 
played on to a fine 71, while Rodgers 
slogged home with his disappointing 77. 

Thus DeWitt Weaver, the 44th-secd- 
ed player in the field, the superwinless 
nobody, came away with S35.000 and 
the championship of a tournament that 
people might learn in time to relish. 

If, of course, this wasn't the first and 
last annual. 


. . by JOE JARES 

“I was a little hurt," she says. “The 
rule seems silly and outdated. Our 
schools deserve the best representation 
possible in any kind of competition." 

“Who wouldn't want someone with 
a four handicap?” says Doc Cure, the 
Wilson coach. “She probably would be 
No. 3 on my varsity." 

That handicap has since come down 
to two, but Laura has given up any 
thoughts of earning a high school let- 
ter. She will continue to leave her last 
class promptly at 1 :48 and hurry across 
the street to the 1 8-hole municipal course 
at Recreation Park, where she practices 
or plays four hours a day, usually with 
male competitors whose golf is of the 
same high caliber as her own. 

Laura's mother, who gets out and jogs 
with her daughter to keep in shape, says 
that sometimes in the winter the sun 
has set when Laura gets to the 1 7th and 
18th holes, but Mrs. Baugh adds with a 
smile that she is always on hand to chap- 
erone Laura's after-dark golf. If Laura 
feels any resentment toward her mother's 
presence she does not show it. 

“All I need to play golf is my clubs 
and my mom," she says. 

Laura often plays with the assistant 
pro and two other good men golfers, 
who used to spot her two strokes a side. 
Not anymore. The foursome has a little 
ritual: whoever wins a hole gets to pick 
the tee — ladies', men's, championship — 
on the next one. When Laura is the win- 
ner she picks the championship tee. 

“I get more shots into the game that 
way,” she says. “More practice time.” 

“I never see her without a club in 
her hand," marvels Ernest deTournillon, 
the starter. “You mention golf to her, 
you mention the world.” end 

Dimpled Laura Baugh ran gleefully when she 
became Women's Amateur champion a! 16 . 





THE NAME OF THE GAME IS O.J 


Buffalo's new offense — O.J. right, 
O.J. left and, occasionally, O.J. 
up the middle — is O.K. by O.J. 

by EDWIN SHRAKE 

0 . J. Simpson. Remember him? Big, 
graceful guy in a red and gold uni- 
form. Used to carry the ball 30, 40 times 
a game for USC. Nearly always made 
100 yards, sometimes 200. Tremendous 
drive, 9.4 speed, tough enough to take 
the shots and come right back. Alltime 
All-America. Won the Heisman Trophy. 
Going to be All-Pro as sure as a wolf 
will eat a chicken. So, what happened? 
He went to Buffalo and disappeared. 
Sort of like he fell into a snowbank, 
maybe with just his shoes sticking out, 
and people would come by and say, "I 
think that's O.J. in there, but I don’t 
see enough of him to know for certain." 

Two entire football seasons have gone 
by since Simpson became a pro, and he 
has done hardly any of the things many 
thought he would do — like gain 1,000 
yards rushing, lead the league in kick- 
off returns and in scoring, be recognized 
as an authentic superstar. This is par- 
ticularly galling to O.J. because he knows 
in his heart that he is an authentic su- 
perstar, and that it is partly his own 
fault he hasn't shown it. “The last 
two years 1 was playing football just 
for the money," he said last week as 
the Bills prepared to meet the Falcons 
in Atlanta. “I couldn't wait for the sea- 
son to end so I could get out of Buf- 
falo and go back home. Well, man, I 
finally realized that was no way to be. 
I had to get my mind right and go to 
work.” 

Early this summer Simpson and sev- 
eral other Bills, including Quarterback 
Dennis Shaw, got together near their 
homes in California and agreed to quit 
complaining about Buffalo and about 
their head coach, John Rauch. Whether 
they would have been able to stick to 
the Rauch part is dubious, since he was 
not likely to have altered what the play- 
ers considered a weird fondness for meet- 
ings, long workouts and rule making. 
In particular, Simpson felt Rauch was 
misusing him, not letting him run 
enough, making him run off tackle or 
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up the middle too often, frequently send- 
ing him far downfield as a pass receiver 
to whom the ball was seldom thrown. 

But before Simpson and most of the 
other veterans arrived at the Buffalo 
training camp at Niagara University, 
Rauch solved one problem for them in 
astounding fashion. On a TV show he 
had criticized two popular Buffalo play- 
ers — one recently retired, the other trad- 
ed— and Bills Owner Ralph Wilson told 
Rauch he was going to make a state- 
ment defending them. "If you do that, 
get yourself another coach," said Rauch, 
a rash statement for a man whose 
team had lost 20 of 28 games in the 
past two seasons. 

That afternoon, Simpson ran into Har- 
vey Johnson, the Bills' director of play- 
er personnel. "Uncle Harvey, how you 
doing, man?” said O.J. 

"I am now the coach," said John- 
son, "and we now have a new offense. 
It is called O.J. left, O.J. right and, oc- 
casionally. O.J. up the middle." 

Then Johnson noticed Simpson's 
mighty Afro and new mustache, which 
looked like sideburns growing on his 
chin. "What are you doing with that 
hair on your face?" he said. 

"My wife likes it," O.J. said. 

“Don’t fumble," said Johnson. 

Despite the fact that the Bills blamed 
most of their troubles on their coach, 
as losers often do, Rauch was the same 
man who had a 33-8-1 record and an 
AFL title at Oakland. The Bills were 
young, thinatsomepositionsand in tran- 
sition from the tough old bulldog teams 
of the mid-'60s to the greyhounds of 
today. Also, last year they had a rookie 
quarterback, Shaw, and several serious 
injuries — one of which, in the eighth 
game, put O.J. out for the season. 

At the time Simpson had an aston- 
ishing 48-yard average on kickoff re- 
turns. But opponents had quit kicking 
to him. So for the Cincinnati game the 
Bills used a trick return. Simpson lined 
up on the right and ran all the way 
across the field to catch the ball. Re- 
calls Simpson, "Going up the sideline, 
1 got hit and couldn't pull away and 
couldn't fall because a guy was on my 
legs, and they kept coming and hitting 
me like I was a dummy punching bag, 
and I had to be carried off the field.” 

He was taken to Buffalo General Hos- 
pital for surgery on his left knee. "1 
woke up the next morning feeling sorry 
for myself," he says. "I was reading the 


paper and it said in the headline simp- 
son doesn't need surgery. Idiot 
press, I thought, can't they get anything 
right? But then I started wondering and 
pulled off the bandage and the splint, 
and there was my whole knee with no 
cut in it.” 

The damage was, in fact, a tear in 
the back of the knee, and the prog- 
nosis was rest. Simpson went home to 
Bel Air and got a role in a movie 
about an encounter session. In May 
he started lifting weights and made up 
his mind to accept his lot with Rauch 
and to work hard. 

"I admire Rauch to a certain extent," 
says O.J., "because he won't ever back 
down on anything to anybody. But Har- 
vey has made the game fun again. We 
work hard when we work, but he gives 
us a lot of free time. He's done away 
with much of the senseless stuff and the 
boredom. This game is changing fast, 
or at least the athletes are. These days a 
pro athlete wants to be paid for play- 
ing, not for acting like he’s in military 
school. Yelling and fussing all the time 
and making you stand in line and get 
up for breakfast when you don't want 
to, all that stuff won't go down any- 
more. A player wants to be treated like 
a man. If he fouls up, get rid of him.” 

Although Johnson coached 12 games 
at Buffalo in 1968 after Joe Collier was 
fired, he was dumfounded when Ralph 
Wilson said, "Harvey, it's yours again." 
With that, Johnson decided he might as 
well take up coaching as a career and 
try to make it as pleasant as possible. 
One of the first things he did was tell 
his assistants they didn't have to work 
till midnight every night. "Jf you guys 
love to look at walls, go look at some- 
body else's,” he said. Then he started 
whittling down Rauch's complicated of- 
fense. “The idea is to eliminate mis- 
takes," Johnson says. "If I'm still here 
next year the offense will be even sim- 
pler. And of course I want to get the 
ball to O.J. in broken-field situations as 
often as possible." 

This is clearly a sound idea. In the 
four exhibition games Buffalo has played 
to date, of which it lost two, including 
last week's 35-24 defeat at the hands of 
Atlanta, Simpson turned eight fairly 
short passes into 194 yards and four 
touchdowns. He also ran 35 times from 
scrimmage for a 5.0 average and an- 
other touchdown. 

In 1970 Simpson caught only 10 pass- 


es. “I couldn't understand it," he says. 
"Take Wayne Patrick, now’, our full- 
back. He's a heck of a fullback, weighs 
250 pounds, good strong runner. But if 
we ran 20 screen passes, 18 of them 
would go to Wayne. I thought they ought 
to be throwing flares and screens to me 
so I could run in the broken field, but 
that just wasn't the plan. 

"I'm being used now the way I was 
used in junior college — traps, reverses, 
sweeps, screens, flares— and I really like 
it. At USC 1 hit the holes quick and 
straight ahead, and once in a while broke 
a long run"— he smiles — "in a TV game. 
But I think the way we're doing it now 
is the best way for me. We’ve got plen- 
ty of speed, good, fast outside receivers — 
I'd say we could put together a 440 relay 
team that could beat any team in pro 
football — so the other clubs can't give 
me too much special attention. Jan White 
is coming on as a tight end. really blast- 
ing people, and you can't have a good 
running game unless you've got a tight 
end who can block. So I'm happy now, 
man. I'm having fun playing football. 
My first two years here 1 figured I'd 
play out my five, take my pension and 
quit. Now I'm thinking about playing 
eight years or 10 if I can make it." 

Simpson is trying to become a team 
leader, too. "The leadership is swinging 
to the younger guys," he says. "It's like 
with the hair. Look around.” When you 
do, you see poodle heads, sheepdogs, 
Sundance Kids. "The younger guys are 
stepping out," O.J. says. "The hair 
means the younger guys are not going 
to be inhibited, they're going to assert 
themselves. Of course, there's different 
ways to lead. I try to be a holler guy. 
J. D. Hill [a wide receiver], too. He's a 
rookie, but he’s cocky and good. Some 
older guys like Joe O'Donnell [a guard] 
lead by action. And Dennis Shaw, he's 
a leader, his own boss, he lets you know 
you better get to work. Dennis is so 
cool it's fantastic. He's the same man 
whether he's in there eating dinner or 
it’s third and seven." 

The weights O.J. lifted to help mend 
his knee also put 15 solid pounds on 
him, and he hopes to play at 215; he 
stands 6' 2". "When I used to get tired 
in a game, it was my back and not my 
legs," he says. "My back is stronger 
now. We've got these beautiful red. white 
and blue uniforms, and most of our backs 
and ends wear while shoes. Man, at last 
I feel like we're ready to fly.” end 




Faced with a staggering deficit, 
Philadelphia is eliminating sports 
in all its schools, and Mark Shedd, 
among other city officials, is braced 
for trouble by RON FIMRITE 
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“// was the seniors who for some reason 
always seemed to cheer the loudest for 
all of Ban ram's teams and for Bart ram 
itself. Perhaps knowing that it was our 
last year in high school made us more re- 
sponsive to the cheerleaders, the color 
guard and the hand." — Bartram High 
School 1969 yearbook, Philadelphia. 

O n Thanksgiving Day this year Phil- 
adelphia's Central and Northeast 
High Schools would have met in foot- 
ball for the 75th time, perpetuating a ri- 
valry that began in 1892 and is said to 
be the oldest between public high schools 
in the nation. On the same day Frank- 
ford High would have played Northeast 
Catholic, a public-parochial school 
neighborhood tradition that dates to 
1927. 

All of this — the games, the cheerlead- 
ers, the color guards, the bands, even 
the yearbooks preserving memories that 
grow fonder by the decade — may now 
be at an end in Philadelphia. Last June 
the city's school board, faced with an 
immense deficit in its S360 million bud- 
get, voted to discontinue all extracur- 
ricular activities in the 285 public 
schools. When the scholastic year be- 
gins next week there are to be no after- 
school activities— no art, music and jour- 
nalism programs and no sports, either 
interscholastic or intramural. The sav- 
ings, School Superintendent Mark 
Shedd says, will amount to S4.5 million, 
which helps some but not nearly enough. 
The school system still figures to run S35 
million in the red this year. 

Philadelphia's problem is becoming an 
increasingly familiar one. Across the 
country — in Cincinnati, in the affluent 
suburbs of Detroit, in Los Angeles 
similar crises have developed. In San 
Francisco for the first time there will be 
no junior high school sports competition. 
In Oakland after it was announced the 
public school football program was in 
jeopardy enough money was donated or 
raised at celebrity banquets to maintain 
the sport, but it is decidedly an auster- 


ity operation — old uniforms and no non- 
league games. Such makeshift efforts 
apparently cannot bail Philadelphia out, 
and unless something unforeseen devel- 
ops in the next few days it will become 
the first major city in the country to to- 
tally eliminate high school athletics. 

Since announcing their decision, 
school board members and the respon- 
sible officials have been besieged by angry 
citizens. The city's newspapers carry col- 
umns of letters on the subject, virtually 
all of them pleading for a restoration of 
sports. School board meetings have been 
enlivened by what outgoing President 
Richardson Dilworth calls "hysterical 
denunciations." Dilworth, silver-haired 
and patrician, a former mayor and un- 
successful gubernatorial candidate, pro- 
fesses surprise at the "violence and 
scope" of the response. 

"This school system has an extraor- 
dinary history in art and music," he 
says. "Personally I am much sorrier to 
see this part of our program go. But 
all anybody seems to care about is var- 
sity sports, an activity that involves 
comparatively few students. I've nothing 
against athletics — I played on one of 
Yale's worst football teams — but the 
overemphasis here is incredible. I think 
we're becoming a nation of spectators.” 

There have been sporadic efforts to 
raise funds to restore the program. Leon- 
ard Tose, owner of the Philadelphia Ea- 
gles, gave the school district S55.000 from 
the proceeds of exhibition games. The 
board thanked him kindly, but noted 
that, under the financial circumstances, 
it could not assure him the money would 
be used to reinstate football. As Super- 
intendent Shedd tirelessly explains, "Our 
problem is not a 5350,000 problem [the 
amount needed to retain varsity sports], 
it is a $35 million problem." 

The original budget called for expen- 
ditures of $393 million. That was whit- 
tled away at, and in the cutting process 
some 1,400 positions, including 600 
teaching jobs, were eliminated. The only 
reductions that could then be made, 
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Shedd says, were either curricular or ex- 
tracurricular. The alternative to drop- 
ping after-school activities was to elim- 
inate kindergarten and pre-school class- 
es. The board felt the extracurricular 
programs, including varsity sports, were 
more expendable. Was this, as some 
claim, a political rather than a neces- 
sary financial move to force the city coun- 
cil's hand and arouse public interest in 
the schools' monetary plight? 

"Any move you make in this area is 
political," Shedd says. "A decision to 
eliminate kindergarten would have been 
even more political. We would have had 
a worse furor if we'd done that. There 
you arc talking about 24.000 little kids 
and their mommas. Why, they'd mur- 
der us." 

Those in favor of restoring sports sug- 
gest that if the schools are as badly off 
as they say, why not sink a little deeper 



into debt and salvage a program that 
has proved its worth in reducing juve- 
nile crime? "If you're going to be a beg- 
gar for S35 million," says Ralph Schnei- 
der, acting president of the Philadelphia 
Mens Coaches Association, "why not 
be one for S36 million?" 

Schneider insists the entire high school 
athletic program, including intramural 
and girls’ sports, can be linanced for 
S770.000, a piddling sum when compared 
with the district's overall financial ob- 
ligations. He also maintains that sports 
involve in some way nearly half of Phil- 
adelphia's 59.000 high school young- 
sters. A recent survey showed that 94% 
of the varsity athletes graduated and 57%, 
went on to college — this in a community 
w here 60 ' ", of the students are black. Col- 
lege athletic scholarships worth an es- 
timated S2.6 million were awarded this 
past year to 262 boys, 190 of them black. 

"We know we help keep boys out of 
the gangs," Schneider says. "We have 
proved we are effective in fighting van- 
dalism, violence and drug abuse. The 
best lesson to be learned from sports is 
self-discipline." 

Sports also have been useful in just 
keeping youngsters from dropping out 
of school. "A whole lot of fellows only 
go to school because of sports," said 
Jimmy Baker, a basketball star at Ol- 
ney High last season and winner of a 
scholarship to the University of Nevada. 
"If they cut sports out, kids will drop 
out. If there hadn't been sports. I'd have 
had nothing to look forward to when I 
woke up each morning." 

The coaches, athletes and probably 
most Philadelphians simply do not be- 
lieve the school board will stand by its 
decision. The city as it is probably has 
the worst youth gang problem in the 
U.S.. and with sports no longer avail- 
able there would be additional thousands 
of idle teen-agers in the streets. Yet the 
school board has held steadfastly to the 
position that it will not accept funds sole- 
ly for the restoration of varsity sports. 
It says there are more urgent financial 
deficiencies. "As 1 sec it," Schneider says, 
"we are in the ninth inning.” 

Philadelphia is in the midst of a may- 
oral election campaign in which both 
candidates, Thachcr Longstrcth and 
Frank Rizzo, have pledged to bring 
sports back to the schools. Neither, how- 
ever, has said where he will get the 
money. "We'd give the schools more if 


we had it," says Victor Kendrick, a 
spokesman for the incumbent mayor, 
James Tate. But Tate recently ve- 
toed a proposed over-the-bar liquor tax 
that would have provided the schools 
with an estimated S14 million in ad- 
ditional revenue. Tate, says Dilworth, 
is no friend of the schools. 

Shedd and Dilworth, in the opinion 
of the coaches, are no friends of sport. 
In fact, both tend to dismiss the as- 
sertion that sports have provided an av- 
enue to higher education for the city's 
blacks. To say that sports arc the blacks' 
only outlet is, in Shedd's opinion, "rac- 
ist talk." Dilworth is even more em- 
phatic: "Art and music have done much 
more to stimulate the blacks' interest in 
school. Three out of four black athletes 
who go to college on athletic scholarships 
get virtually no education. They take 
physical education courses, then turn 
professional. They emerge from college 
semiliterate. Besides, most of the schol- 
arships are to tramp colleges anyway." 

The full impact of Philadelphia's 
sports lockout will not be felt until af- 
ter Labor Day when school opens. 
"Then." says Shedd, "we expect them 
to storm the gates." 

A high school without sports may seem 
to many a strange, lonely, even unin- 
habitable place. Philadelphia has enjoyed 
a long and rich athletic history. Among 
the more distinguished alumni are bas- 
ketball's Wilt Chamberlain. Earl Mon- 
roe, Walt Hazzard, Wally Jones and Guy 
Rodgers: football's Leroy Kelly and 
baseball's Roy Campanclla. Overbrook 
High alone has produced four High 
School All-America basketball players 
in the last 16 years; the first, Cham- 
berlain; the last, Andre McCarter, who 
is headed for UCLA this fall. Overbrook 
Coach Paul Ward, who won six Public 
League and five city championships in 
1 5 years, resigned two weeks ago to teach 
in suburban Pcnnsauken, N.J. Only a 
few coaches have followed Ward's 
course. Most have adopted a "wait-and- 
see" attitude. It is a costly waiting game, 
for if there are to be no sports, the coach- 
es will lose, in some cases, as much as sev- 
eral thousand dollars in extra pay for 
their after-hours work. 

"The eyes of the nation are on Phila- 
delphia." says William (Sonny) Hill, who 
heads a summer basketball league for 
high school youngsters. "All the cities 
are looking for ways of saving money.” 
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THE GATES continued 

“The larger issue,” says Shedd, “is 
will the urban schools be able to sur- 
vive? Traditionally, the city has been 
a haven for subnations — the Irish, the 
Germans, the Jews. Now we have an- 
other subnation — the blacks. Will we 
let them make it? This thing has just 
got to turn around. We have to have 
more for education. The democratic 
system won't work without an educated 
populace. The alternative is suppression, 
and that doesn't work anywhere very 
long. Yet, we almost seem headed 
that way.” 

Shedd's rhetoric may seem melodra- 
matic, but the issue he raises is no less 
important. The school board's deci- 
sion — if it holds— will radically alter the 
educational experience for many Phil- 
adelphia children. And not just would- 
be athletes, but all the city's youngsters, 
since sport and the excitement and loy- 
alties it generates help any school main- 
tain a community of interests with its 
students. The loss will be incalculable. 

On the rutted courts of the Columbus 
Square playground in South Philadel- 
phia, Joe Anderson was shooting a few 
early-afternoon baskets before an ad- 
miring audience of small boys. Anderson 
was an All-Public League player for three 
years at Gralz High. He will enter Tem- 
ple University this fall on a basketball 
scholarship. He is a tall, well-muscled 
black youth whose horn-rimmed glasses 
and smaff goatee fend him a schofarfy 
mien. It is not an entirely inaccurate im- 
pression, for Anderson hopes to con- 
tinue school, eventually earn a master’s 
degree and teach in the city. 

“When 1 was 13," he said, thinking 
back six years, ”1 didn't know what I'd 
be. I was hanging around the streets a 
lot. But my mom and my pop, even 
though they didn’t go to school long, al- 
ways wanted me to have an education. 
We didn't have that kind of money, but 
I was always good in sports, so we fig- 
ured that would be my way. 

“I went to Gratz. School wasn't the 
most interesting thing to me. It was no 
fun. The classes were crowded and, you 
know, you get kind of disgruntled. But 
my coach, John Chaney, he kept talk- 
ing to me about my grades and about 
going on to college. He spent time with 
me. He was like a second father. 

“What he did was help me to be- 
come a man. That's what I got out of 
sports. I don't know what I'd be with- 
out them.” end 
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H erve Filion, a 3 1 -year-old Qucbecois 
who traveled south to seek his for- 
tune in the U.S., is the world's win- 
ningcst harness racing driver and a saucy 
little man. No one puts him down. Last 
year, for example, Filion represented 
Canada in the first world driving tour- 
nament, a competition among interna- 
tional reinsmen. Although many horse- 
men regarded the affair as a publicity 
stunt, Filion took great pride in win- 
ning the championship, so much so that 
Carmine Abbatiello, a rival driver, felt 
obliged to deflate him. 

"Hey, hey," cried Abbatiello, one af- 
ternoon at Freehold Raceway in a loud, 
mocking voice. "Look who's here — Mr. 
Canada.” 

"To you, Abbatiello," said Filion, 
coolly, "it’s Mr. World." 

Filion's cheek and brashness annoy a 
good many of his rivals, but what might 
be called a mutuel admiration society 
forms between Herve and the betting 
public at the tracks where he appears. 
The odds on the horses he drives have 
a tendency to plummet. When several 
weeks ago he brought the bulk of his sta- 
ble to New York to compete for the 
first time, he quickly convinced the 
tough, cynical Roosevelt Raceway 
crowds, winning five out of the nine 
events on one evening's program. 

Before Filion became the country's 
and the world's leading harness driver, 
the most races any horseman had won 
in one year was 386. In 1968 Filion had 
407 victories; in '69 he had 394 and last 
year he raised the total to 486. This sea- 
son he is shooting for 500 wins, a figure 
that seems within his reach. 

"Oh, yeah, I think so,” Filion says 
breezily as he leafs through the battered 
brown diary in which he records every 
start, finish and penny earned. "I'm 
about a dozen wins ahead of this time 
last year, and I plan on driving in more 
races than ever. Give me a good horse 
and I can win anywhere, anytime." 

Give him a few good horses and he's 
apt to go on a binge. Last summer at 
Brandywine Raceway he had five win- 
ners on one card, all of them timed in 
less than two minutes for the mile. That 
was unprecedented, and so were his five 
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With a cocky smile Herve Filion drives to win, and win he does, 
more harness races than anyone by WILLIAM F. REED 
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consecutive winners on a card this past 
May at Liberty Bell Park. Then Filion 
repeated the feat last month at Roo- 
sevelt under decidedly more dramatic cir- 
cumstances. 

On Aug. 9 he was involved in a three- 
sulky collision during a race and came 
out of it with torn ligaments in his shoul- 
der and facial cuts that required seven 
stitches. Four days later Filion won one 
race at Freehold in New Jersey in the af- 
ternoon. then drove to Roosevelt, where 
he won five straight that night. The next 
day Filion took two more at Freehold 
and four more at Roosevelt — including 
the S50.000 American Trotting Cham- 
pionship. Said Filion of his 12 wins in 
two days: "I had to make up for lost 
time.” 

"He never stops,” declares Norman 
Dauplaise, another French Canadian 
who drives in the New York area. "He's 
like a machine. Not too many people 
can keep up with him.” Filion traveled 
250,000 miles by plane and car last year 
to tracks in the U.S. and Canada. He ap- 
peared in an average six races a day, six 
days a week. This year he added Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand to his itinerary, 
and he talks of racing in France next win- 
ter. "I love the sport and the travel,” 
says Filion. “I'm very thankful for what 
I've got. If it wasn't for harness racing. 
I'd probably be carrying a lunch pail 
and working as a laborer on construction 
projects like my friends back home." 

The horses Filion drives earn more 
than SI million a year in purses, pro- 
viding him with an income of around a 
quarter of a million dollars. "I don't 
have any trouble buying bread," says 
Filion. He has a white Cadillac Coupe 
dc Ville, tire most mod wardrobe in the 
sport and a library of country music 
tapes for his car (Johnny Cash is a fa- 
vorite). He also is the proud possessor 
of a S400 toupee that he wears on spe- 
cial occasions. 

“I don't like it,” says his wife Bar- 
bara, a gum-popping, fast-talking young 
lady not far removed from the teeny-bop- 
per ranks. "I wish he would get some- 
thing real bushy with long sideburns and 
everything." Filion seems well satisfied 
with his more conservative model. In 
fact, he is considering wearing it later 
this fall to the ceremony where he will 
be decorated by Prime Minister Pierre 
Trudeau with the Order of Canada, an 


honor bestowed on citizens for outstand- 
ing performance. 

When he is his normal balding self. 
Filion bears a strong resemblance to Pe- 
ter Boyle, the hard hat of the movie 
Joe. He has a short, stocky frame and 
a herky-jerky Chaplinesquc strut. The 
charming, even amusing figure he cuts 
is misleading, however. A friend says, 
"Put Herve at a pool table or behind a 
horse and he is one of the smartest, 
toughest men in the world. That's all 
he's ever known." 

Filion grew up on a farm near An- 
gers. a village not far from Ottawa. His 
father, a sometime truck driver, was in 
harness racing, too, and earned a rep- 
utation as a mighty sharp man around 
a track. "I've heard some funny stories 
about the old man." says a Filion friend. 
"Like he was supposed to have painted 
a white horse black to get him into a cer- 
tain race, and it would have worked, ex- 
cept it rained." 

"The old man is sort of a hayseed 
city slicker," says another acquaintance. 
"He used to be ruled off Canadian tracks 
regularly. So were several of his sons. 
There are 10 children, eight of them boys. 
They grew up in very humble surround- 
ings. sometimes three boys in a bed and 
two horses in a stall, that sort of thing. 
But they have always been extremely 
close." This year, to celebrate Papa 
Filion's 61st birthday and 37th wedding 
anniversary, the Filion children present- 
ed him with a Cadillac Fleetwood and 
gave their mother a diamond ring. 

"You talk about work." Herve Filion 
says, "my father was a worker. And 
real generous to every one of us. We 
didn't have much, but he never left us 
broke. He's a real good man but, of 
course, that runs in the family. We’re 
all nice guys. 

"When I was a kid I used to run all 
the way home at lunchtime to work with 
the horses and then run back to school. 
1 didn't play hockey like other kids. I 
went to the barns, nowhere else." Herve 
quit school after the fifth grade and 
at 1 3 began driving horses professionally. 

"I saw him win a race in Ottawa when 
he was 14," says Mike Sherman, a Filion 
assistant. "His feet didn't reach the stir- 
rups. But even then he could do things 
nobody else could do. I predicted that 
someday he would be world champion. 
Do you remember that, Herve?” 


"Huh,” says Filion, "I knew I'd be a 
champion when I was 1 1." 

The brothers followed their father into 
harness racing, and the name Filion be- 
came well known in Canada — perhaps 
notorious is a better term. They were 
harsh competitors, and Herve was no 
exception. Between 1957 and 1964 he 
was suspended nine times in the U.S. 
and Canada for violating racing rules. 
His brother Rheo is currently barred 
from harness racing tracks and the fam- 
ily generally is not very popular. As 
Herve came to drive more — and win 
more — at U.S. raceways, some horsemen 
began to complain about his driving 
tactics. In July 1965. Presiding Judge 
Milt Taylor of Liberty Bell set Filion 
down for 12 days for a driving in- 
fraction. and the U.S. Trotting Asso- 
ciation picked up his license for "re- 
peated violations." That proved to be 
a turning point. Immediately after his 
USTA suspension a contrite Filion ap- 
proached Taylor and asked for help in 
getting his license restored. 

"He sounded sincere," says Taylor, 
"so I decided to help him. He was only 
25, and 1 hated to see a boy with so 
much talent get messed up so young. 
When you look at Filion's record, you 
see that most of the trouble occurred be- 
tween the ages of 1 5 and 25. Not every 
one of us is stable during those years." 
So Filion got his license back and. says 
Taylor, "he hasn't been in any trouble 
to speak of since." 

"I think Herve is now trying to im- 
prove the family's reputation," says a 
friend. "He is trying to wipe the record 
clean." Doubt persists in some corners. 
Last year there were the strange events 
involving Filion's Crain Hanover, a fine 
trotter. Shortly before a big race at Roo- 
sevelt Raceway the judges ordered the 
horse scratched. Their reason was that 
Crain might be racing with an illegal 
medication in his system. The drug had 
indeed been administered some 60 hours 
earlier when the trotter suffered an at- 
tack of colic. Filion’s veterinarian. Dr. 
Kenny Sceber, had routinely called the 
Roosevelt judges to advise them so and 
assure them that by post time all traces 
of the medication should have disap- 
peared. The presiding judge refused to 
order the necessary prerace test and. in- 
stead, insisted the horse be scratched. 
Filion was so furious he filed a suit 
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against the state racing commission and 
Roosevelt. "The whole thing is unbe- 
lievable,” he says. "We operated strict- 
ly by the rules, and this is what hap- 
pens. If my name had been anything 
but Filion, nothing would have come 
of it.” 

Those familiar with Filion’s past con- 
sider it ironic that he is the driver Roo- 
sevelt Raceway is relying on to regain 
the fans’ confidence in the sport fol- 
lowing the recent Yonkers exacta scan- 
dal. Filion arrived at the New York 
track shortly before it was announced 
that seven local trainer-drivers, including 
three of the most popular — Carmine 
Abbatiello, Ben Webster and Buddy 
Gilmour — were under investigation by 
a grand jury. Gilmour has been cleared, 
but the other two top drivers remain 
sidelined. 

Actually, Filion has horses stabled at 
four tracks. In all, he has 86 in train- 
ing, most of which he owns himself ei- 
ther outright or in partnership with cli- 
ents. But his success is especially note- 
worthy because the majority of the hors- 
es arc claimcrs. “If Filion had Stanley 
Dancer’s stock,” another horseman says, 
"he'd win a thousand races a year. What 
he needs is a patron to buy him a cou- 
ple of S70,000 colts each season. Then 
there would be no way to stop him.” 

“I guess Herve’s alltime favorite was 
a horse named Rabbit,” says Jack Kis- 
er of the Philadelphia Daily News. "He 
had four lame legs and so many bone 
chips he sounded like a crap game.” 

"And the morning after he raced,” 
Judge Taylor adds, "he'd be so sore it 
practically took a derrick to lift him 
out of the stall.” 

“I won 17 races with him in ’68,” 
Filion says proudly. "He was the gam- 
est horse I ever saw.” 

Unlike Stanley Dancer, Billy Haugh- 
ton and the other driving titans, Filion 
has no millionaire clients. Typical of his 
owners are Mr. and Mrs. Neil Helfrich 
of Washington Court House, Ohio. "At 
first we had just so-so horses, nothing 
much at all,” says Mrs. Helfrich. "Then 
somebody said, ‘There’s this little 
Frenchman who's going to be really 
good.' So, sight unseen, we sent Herve 
one marc, Jerry’s Filly, and he won the 
first time he drove her, at Brandywine I 
think it was. Until then she had been a 
very mediocre horse, but Herve went 
on to win close to S50,000 with her. We 
sent him two more mares, and we’ve 


been with him ever since. Now he and 
his wife are like our own children.” 

Such pro-Filion sentiment is not un- 
common, despite the antagonism of rival 
drivers. The grooms like him because, 
in a sense, he is one of their own. After 
Filion drove Marlu Pride to victory in 
the Dexter Cup at Roosevelt Raceway 
last year, he was seen exchanging con- 
gratulatory hand slaps with the stable 
help while the other drivers gathered to- 
gether in the paddock. The grooms ap- 
preciate the fact that Filion always has 
a full money clip in his pocket. 

“Everyone knows Herve is one of the 
softest touches on the racetrack,” says 
a friend. "He never turns down a groom. 
He's a great pool hustler — he can run 
the table at any time — but I’ve seen him 
let a groom who needs money beat him. 
Then he’ll turn around and whip an- 
other driver for $200.” 

Among the criticisms of Filion is that 
he races his horses with only minimal 
rest, a practice that sometimes draws 
an argument even from assistant Mike 
Sherman. 

“I want this horse in here,” Filion 
will say, pointing to an entry sheet. 

"But, Herve,” Sherman will argue, 
"he’s only had a couple nights’ rest. 
You can’t race him.” 

“Wanna bet? If I had my way. I’d 
race them every other night.” 

"Herve does not like to baby his hors- 
es,” Sherman says. “His theory is that 
you can’t win money unless you race, 
so start as often as possible.” 

One night last year at Brandywine, 
Filion drove Bye Bye Surprise to vic- 
tory in 2:00,' 5 . The next night he brought 
the same horse back and won again in 
identical time. Nevertheless, he bristles 
when it is suggested that he works his 
horses too hard. “Anybody will tell you 
that in races I push my horses only 
enough to win,” says Filion. "I don’t 
care for fast times. I’m in this business 
to stay, and I’ve got to think about keep- 
ing my horses sound so they can race 
again next week.” He lost Marlu Pride, 
the colt he had turned from a lackluster 2- 
ycar-old into a sensational 3-year-old 
(SI, Aug. 24, 1970), when, contrary to 
the wishes of the horse's owner, he re- 
fused to start the animal because he felt 
it was lame. The colt was turned over 
to another trainer who raced him when 
and where he was told. 

Filion seems to have an insatiable ap- 
petite for driving, and his skills are de- 


rived in good part from old-fashioned 
hard work. He is capable of intense con- 
centration, and when he is preparing for 
a night of driving he becomes so pre- 
occupied that he is distant, even rude. 
Between races he studies every horse and 
driver in the next field, searching for an 
edge, something he can exploit. "He’s 
got a photographic mind, a fantastic 
memory,” says Mrs. Helfrich. "He im- 
proves any horse he drives,” says Kiser. 
“Once he had a mare named Rita Gal- 
lon,” says Judge Taylor. "She had a 
habit of freezing up before the start of 
a race, so Herve would jump off his 
sulky and run with her to get her going. 
Then he’d leap onto the bike, and off 
they would go to the gate. Somehow 
they always got there in time and never 
caused a recall, so I didn't see anything 
illegal in it.” 

A favorite Filion maneuver is to make 
his sulky jump sideways during a race, 
the better to squeeze through a tight 
hole. “It’s something I learned from 
Keith Waples,” he says. "Rather than 
move the horse’s head and throw him off- 
balance, I hop the bike two feet side- 
ways. 1 can go right or left. It’s not 
dangerous if you know how and do it 
quickly.” 

“Filion has the hands and the brains,” 
says his admiring rival, Dauplaise. An- 
other driver, Roger White, declares, 
“He’s got the spirit. He gets up and 
goes to bed with the same idea — win- 
ning races. I think he gets his biggest 
kick getting his picture taken in the win- 
ner’s circle.” 

Most of Filion's opponents temper 
their praise of his skills. For instance, 
George Sholty declares, "Filion has a 
great sense of pace. He knows a horse, 
whether he trains him or is just catch- 
driving. Although he is hard to beat, I 
like to race against him because he is 
not hacking or jamming around like 
some drivers. But I don’t think he is a 
wizard. Let’s just say he is as good as 
there is.” 

Established drivers, perhaps under- 
standably, resent Filion's cockiness, his 
banter, his so-long-sucker smile when 
he moves away from them with a win- 
ning horse. "One night,” Kiser recalls, 
“I saw him turn around in the stretch 
and grin at Stanley Dancer. Stanley was 
furious.” 

There are all sorts of ways to leave 
them laughing — that it seems is Herve 
Filion’s way. end 
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THE FUEL- INJECTED 
VOLVO 142 E. 
OPEN HER UP AND 
YOU’RE IN FOR 
SOME SURPRISES. 



Open the hood. Surprise. No carburetors. The 142E has electronic fuel injection instead. 
A computer “brain” automatically adjusts the fuel mixture to the engine’s needs. So more of 
your gasoline is converted into power, instead of exhaust smoke. 

Now open the trunk. Inside, it’s roomier than an Oldsmobile’s. There’s a radial ply Pirelli 
Cinturato spare on a wide, 15-inch wheel. Four more arc under the car. Each with its own 
power disc brake. 

When you open the doors, you’ll find reclining, leather-covered bucket seats. The backs 
adjust for firmness. You get a rear window defroster. And a 4-spccd synchromesh shift with 
overdrive. All standard. (Automatic is optional.) 

Now close everything up and take the 142E out for a ride. You’ll be surprised how fast the 
scenery goes by. But that’s not the best reason to buy a 142E. Above all, it’s a Volvo. And 
Volvos are built to last. 

So the important thing about the 142E isn’t how fast it eats up the road. 

But how long it’ll stay on it. 


HOP SKIP 
AND KERPLUNK 


What goes up— in the spectacular world of 
offshore powerboat racing— always comes 
down hard. In November the “Double-O- 
Seven” of Britain’s brave Tommy Sopwith, 
scion of the Tommy who built the legendary 
Camel plane, catches fire between bounces 
and sinks near the Dry Tortugas. Sopwith 
bails out into shark waters and is saved by 
world-champion-to-be Vincenzo Balestrieri 
of Italy. In April a fearful greenhorn grasps 
the sissy-bar so decisively in a rough South 
African race that his fingers split open like 
overdone franks. In May a 1 ,000-hp 36- 
footer swaps ends at 60 mph off Fort 
Lauderdale. In July another loops the loop 
off New Jersey. In any season, in or out 
of trouble, these seagoing missiles provide 
the color camera with scenes of extraor- 
dinary power and beauty, as the following 
pages show. Read on for the story of one 
champion who has found the formula for the 

quickest way across the bounding main. High-hurdiing the wake 

of a competitor. Dr. 
Robert Magoon aims his 
Cigarette over the 
Bahamian waters on his 
way to the 1971 U.S. 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY ERIC SCHWEIKARDT offshore racing title. 
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KERPLUNK continued 


IN THE 
OLD DAYS 
SHE RAN 
FULL 
OF RUM 

Along the Brooklyn waterfront they still 
remember a rum-running boat called The 
Cigarette. Long, lean and rapid, she was 
built by one Benny Higgins for thirsty 
Irish-American free-enterprisers whose 
business was booze in the days when it 
was both profitable and illegal. One day, 
however, the gang lost The Cigarette to 
some other inventive businessmen who 
liked her lines and speed. Why waste 
time and fuel running out to meet sup- 
pliers offshore, they had reasoned, when 
it was much easier to hijack other boats 
as they sped home. Embarrassed by The 
Cigarette's gangland fame, the Coast 
Guard ultimately captured her and made 
an honest boat of her. 

When he began building his latest, fast- 
est crop of ocean racers, Miami's Don 
Aronow recalled the infamously quick 
Cigarette and named his new hulls after 
her. And why not? He was a Brooklyn 
boy himself. Most recently a Cigarette 
piloted by world point leader Bill Wish- 
nick won the race across the strait from 
Sweden to Finland and back. Earlier, 
Cigarettes captured the Key West race, 
the Sam Griffith and the Bahamas 500, 
among other events, while putting to- 


Two Cigarettes smoking 
up a storm: Wishnick's 
"Boss O'Nova 111',' 
pictured from above, and 
a view from the bow of 
Magoon's ''Aeromarine'.' 
□r. Bob at the controls. 


gether a remarkable victory string, in- 
cluding every race this year. In fact, they 
have been undefeated since the 1970 Mi- 
ami-Nassau crossing. 

Among men who know their boats 
best, ocean racing has reached the point 
where, to win, it seems one must have a 
Cigarette. The present world champion, 
Vincenzo Balestrieri, has two — a 32-foot- 
er and a 36-footer. Dr. Robert Magoon 
drives a 36-footer, as do Wishnick and 
the Bahamas 500 winner, Doug Silvera. 
Roger Hanks of Texas duded up his 
model, called Blonde II. with handsome 
teak decks and an $8,600 set of tuned 
exhausts. 

“'Aronow is the house,” says one driv- 
er. ““No matter how the dice roll he's 
got to come up winner.” 

Like the original rum runner, Aro- 
now's Cigarettes are long, low and lean. 
Hr s 36' hull has a beam of only 9' 4". 
By comparison, the stock hull nearest 
in dimensions is four feet shorter but 
nearly 1 Vi feet broader. This leggy slim- 
ness permits the Cigarettes to span the 
waves rather than pitch from crest to 
crest as a stubbier boat might. “"These 
boats ride on their tails and the props 
stay in the water where they belong, al- 
ways grinding,” says Aronow. 

Aronow also gave the Cigarettes wid- 
er than usual strakes, those lift-provid- 
ing corrugations. “With wide strakes the 
boats do not roll from side to side the 
way they used to," he explains. 

Finally, Aronow provided "the most 
refined deep-V bottoms we have ever 
made." In practice this means a Cig- 
arette is supposed to settle back into 
the water after a flight, not with a slam 
but a bouncy sigh. As a result, speeds 
are up and drivers’ fears of cardiac ex- 
periences down. 

Twenty workmen craft the basic 32- 
foot and 36-foot racing models at Aro- 
now’s North Miami Beach plant. Each 
boat costs about $43,000 complete with 
either outboard engines or an inboard / 
outdrive setup. Aronow achieves light- 
ness — the 36-footer weighs only 7,700 
pounds — without sacrificing strength. If, 
occasionally, a Cigarette rips apart un- 
der the stress of pounding the seas at nice- 
ly competitive 75-plus mph, that is part 
of the game. "It’s bound to happen,” 
says Aronow. 

As a spin-off from his racers Aronow 


also molds several stock Cigarettes a 
year. They bear a close resemblance to 
the race boats, but in addition to con- 
taining more creature comforts, they also 
are smaller and heftier. When amateur 
drivers run them into things. Aronow 
doesn't want his "civilian" Cigarettes 
to buckle. 

When Aronow shows up for work of 
a morning — usually at the executive hour 
of 1 1 a.m. or so — he rolls up the sleeves 
of his open-throat silk shirt and goes 
out onto God's own test tank, the open 
ocean. He concedes that conventional 
tanks, like the one at Stevens Institute 
in New Jersey, arc O.K. for testing mod- 
els of sailing yachts, but he fails to see 
how a tank can tell how hard the ride 
is going to be for an ocean race-boat driv- 
er and his crew. Nor docs he sec how a 
tank can tell whether or not a boat will 
roll at top speed under varying sea con- 
ditions. He believes in performing full- 
scale experiments with full-scale models. 
"When I get that boat out there in the 
ocean," he says, “I know what it can 
do and I know what we have to do to 
make it a faster boat and a better boat. 
So far we haven't been wrong." 

Since he first began racing in a wood- 
en hull built in 1961, Aronow has ac- 
quired a unique fund of knowledge on 
racing boats and their behavior plus the 
customary collection of broken bones, 
bumps, bruises and a network of scars. 
He started building the hulls himself with 
a number called the Formula, progressed 
from Formula to Donzi, from Donzi to 
the Magnum. From Magnum he 
switched to Cary, whose boats he de- 
signed and raced but did not build. And 
with Cary he set a single-season record 
of eight major victories. Nine months 
ago he began anew with the Cigarettes, 
the culmination of his amazing decade 
in the sport. 

But Aronow is not standing pat. He 
may even have a catamaran in his fu- 
ture. Until now, catamarans like the 
Zippe //on page 33 have been erratic per- 
formers, but as soon as someone dis- 
covers how to make them light enough 
to get up on a plane when fully loaded 
with fuel, there will be a 100-mph ocean 
racer. Or, at least, so Aronow believes. 
Of one thing you may be sure: no cat 
of Aronow's will be a dog. 

— Hugh D. Whall 
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PEOPLE 


Now, how can a guy hope to be- 
come a hero as a University of 
New Mexico fullback when he 
knows that every sports headline 
writer is secretly hoping he nev- 
er makes the starting lineup? 
Well, never mind them, just get 
in there and play your heart out, 
Saleutogi I unit it i Letuligascnoa. 

Our Tell It Like It Is Award 
goes to Matador Adrian Romero, 
who earned two ears and two tri- 
umphant laps around the arena 
after a light in Tijuana. Said Ro- 
mero at a San Diego luncheon 
before his engagement: “What 
1 like best about bullfighting is 
the big money and small bulls." 

♦ Pretty Gloria Jean (Jackie) 
Jackson, 5' 7” and 130 pounds, 
hopes to be the first woman 
to break into organized base- 
ball — and she tried out a week 
or so ago with the Pittsfield. 
Mass. Senators. According to 
Senator Owner Pat VlcKernan. 
Jackie could field a ball all 
right, but she couldn't seem to 
hit one, Too bad? No. Enter 
Walter Brock, who owns the 
Raleigh-Durham Triangles of 
the Class A Carolina League. 
Brock offered Jackie a contract 
to play first base for the rest 




of the season and Jackie start- 
ed packing. Then Minor League 
President Phil Piton telephoned 
Brock, making familiar noises 
about turning baseball into "a 
travesty" and the offer was with- 
drawn. "She's a pretty girl: I 
thought it might increase at- 
tendance." said Brock. So as 
things stand now, male chau- 
vinist Piton is happy. Brock is 
disappointed and Jackie is still 
looking for a job. 

Mark A. Inserra is driving along 
peacefully in Omaha when a 16- 
pound bowling ball comes rat- 
tling down a hilly side street and 
scores a strike on his car. caus- 
ing over SI 00 damage. No one 
claimed the ball. 

Meanwhile, over in Bryant. 
Iowa, farmer Tom Kruse pens 
up his hogs for about six months 
fattening before sending them to 
market. But the hogs get bored 
and bite each other's tails. Kruse 
has heard that hogs can be kept 
amused for hours playing with 
bowling balls. He's looking for 
rejects. Over to you. Mark. 

Never a dull moment at the 
Charles Town (W. Va.) Turf 
Club, where the waitresses have 
taken to jogging around the 
track to lose weight (SI, Aug. 
9). A few nights ago, before the 
regular program, the club staged 
the first annual Sl,500-addcd 
Hot Pants Handicap. Let it be 
noted, for thoroughbred rec- 
ords, that Betty Biller won the 
one-eighth-mile event in 34 sec- 
onds, finishing 10 lengths ahead 
of Geraldine Scott. Early leader 
Andrea Harris fell in the home- 
stretch. came up lame and failed 
to show. Customers were so be- 
mused by the spectacle that when 
the regular races started, the bel- 
ting handle was way down. 

American Jockey Pete Anderson 
was officially vacationing in Eng- 
land, but someone asked him to 
ride, and you know how jockeys 


are. So he won the Longshore 
Handicap at Yarmouth on a 
horse named Capistrano, beat- 
ing out the favored English 
entry, Alcindoro. Anderson's 
last memorable win was on Cav- 
an in the Belmont Stakes way 
back in 1958. Wrote Tony Jakob- 
son of England's Sporting Life : 
"Anderson was so thrilled with 
his win ... that he had to be re- 
strained from coming out of the 
weighing room to meet the press 
wearing only a towel!" 

Listen, Pete, you wear any old 
thing you want. After all, you're 
on vacation, remember? 

Fifty kids. 14 and under, have 
joined the track program orga- 
nized in Miami by Bob McTeak, 
whose daughter Charlene recent- 
ly ran the 220-yard dash in 55.2, 
setting a new record. Charlene 
also broke the 440 record and 
then held her first press confer- 
ence. "I wike to win wibbons," 
said 5-year-old Charlene. 

® Let a pretty young thing come 
along and. sure enough, a horse 
will react just like a People. Do- 
ing that very human double take 
in the picture above is Friar 
Tuck, a Canadian hunter. The 
other horse is a SI 5.000 papier- 
mache statue being delivered to 
the Royal Ontario Museum in 
Toronto. Friar Tuck is hoping 


for an introduction and trying 
to think of something snappy 
to say, like: "Haven't we met be- 
fore? I can’t remember your 
name, but your pace is familiar." 

A former featherweight boxer 
from Minnesota, 70-ycar-old 
Augie Ratner, has advertised his 
own funeral in the personal col- 
umn, not because death seems 
imminent — he never felt better - 
but because he would like to 
know what "the official attend- 
ance" will be. Someone pointed 
out that friends who respond to 
the ad may go before he does. 
"I'll just have to go through the 
file, adding and subtracting." 
says Augie. "It docs sort of put 
a man under obligation, doesn't 
it?" 

This is positively the last report 
on the kooky happenings in 
Memphis. First it was Dennis, 
the youth who donned twigs and 
leaves and announced he was a 
tree (SI, Aug. 9). Now along 
comes Memphis Fire Chief 
Charles Torian, who has taken to 
hiding firemen in fake trees to 
nab false alarmists. So far the 
agents concealed in their wire, 
wood and canvas trees have cap- 
tured 20 miscreants. Might have 
caught more, too, but the trees 
arc used only at night because 
"they arc not perfect replicas." 
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XeroxTelecopier. 
Special delivery by phone. 


It's a person-to-person deliv- 
ery service that sends an exact copy 
of your mail from your telephone to 
any other phone in the country. In 
four minutes or less. 

A Telecopier transceiver can 
send anything that can be sent by 
wire and many things that can't. 
Like floor plans, designs, diagrams, 
and pictures. And, by sending or 
receiving an exact copy of a docu- 


ment by Telecopier, there's never 
any time wasted transcribing infor- 
mation or tracing errors that can 
occur with other methods. 

It's as easy as talking by 
phone. In fact, you make voice con- 
tact on the phone first, then slip 
your letter, chart, photograph, or 
other document into theTelecopier. 
Put the phone receiver into the 
Telecopier cradle. Four minutes 
later an exact copy rolls out of the 
Telecopier at the other end. 

The cost for this phenomenal 


delivery is far from phenomenal. 
You can rent Telecopier by the 
month for less than $2 per day. 

Telecopier is a special deliv- 
ery, today. Because of the way it 
improves on every other kind of 
message service, it will be standard 
delivery tomorrow. 

For complete details call the 
Xerox office nearest you. 

XEROX 



baseball / Charles Einstein 


With fans /ike 
these, who 
needs LA? 

A funny thing happens to the San 
Francisco Giants on their way 
out of Candlestick Park. They are fol- 
lowed, frequently for thousands of mi Ics. 
The followers belong to an organization 
known as the San Francisco Giants 
Boosters Club of Northern California, 
which has a standing — at times, a lean- 
ing — membership of nearly 2,000, many 
of them old enough to list repeal as 
the single most important event in 
their lives. To the Giants, who this 
year may just for once finish higher 
than second, the effect is less than sooth- 
ing. “You don’t know whether to 
shoot or go blind," one of them said. 

The trouble is, for all their enthusiasm, 
the Boosters have an adverse effect on 
the team. This dismaying fact began 
to dawn on the Giants two years ago 
when the Boosters followed them to 
Atlanta to open the season. The Gi- 
ants lost three in a row. Then the Boost- 
ers went to New York for the first 
series there. The Giants lost three in a 
row. Some of the Boosters got up a pri- 
vate parly and traveled to Houston in 
late June. The Giants lost — right — 
three in a row and, in the dugout. Cap- 
tain Willie Mays and former Manager 
Clyde King got into a heated discussion. 
En masse once again, the Boosters re- 
turned to Houston for the final scries 
there in early September. Don’t ask. 

In late September the Giants — ac- 
companied by the ever-adoring Boost- 
ers — arrived in San Diego half a game 
in front in the National League West 
race. They departed from San Diego 
1 Vi games behind and headed for Los 
Angeles. “Get them away from us," 
croaked Pitcher Mike McCormick, “be- 
fore they start World War ILL” 

This year the Boosters’ luck is hold- 
ing. On their latest trip to St. Louis 
and Chicago, they watched their he- 
roes win one and lose five. With friends 


like that, who needs Los Angeles? 

The Giants do not always lose in 
the presence of their fan club. Sometimes 
they get lucky, as happened in Mon- 
treal in May when they got snowed 
out instead. The next night, the shiv- 
ering Giants went forth and helped 
set a Montreal record. They gave the 
Expos 15 runs in one game. 

The impact of the Boosters is by no 
means limited to the regular season. 
Aboard a chartered 707 to Japan two 
years ago for a preseason exhibition 
series, the Boosters almost made Mc- 
Cormick's prophecy come true. Within 
100 miles of the Siberian mainland, a 
well-moistened Booster appears to have 
switched on a transistor radio, possibly 
in an effort to catch the late Japanese 
scores. A part of the plane's navigational 
system was reduced to the consistency 
of marshmallows. Lights winked red 
at Omaha. MIGs scrambled over the 
Sea of Okhotsk and the Boosters' pi- 
lot executed a smart 180 and beat it 
back to Anchorage. 

Allan B. Murray, a swinging 39-ycar- 
old bachelor with the face of a Camp- 
bell Soup kid, conceived the idea for 
the club in 1967 when he noticed how 
many San Franciscans chose to vacation 
in Phoenix in the late winter to be 
near their beloved Giants. Murray in- 
volved three innocent parties: a travel 
agency to package the tours; American 
Airlines to provide the transportation 
and assign one of its stewardesses to 
be known as Miss Booster: and the Gi- 
ants themselves, whose attendance was 
falling so low they feared the Boosters 
might be their only customers. This 
year, fortunately, attendance is way 
up. Perhaps unfortunately, before the 
season ends the Boosters will have vis- 
ited every city in the league except Pitts- 
burgh. (“Blue laws,” Murray explains.) 
Murray called Stan Musial to say the 
Boosters would dine in his St. Louis 
restaurant on Good Friday this year. 
“Great," said Musial. "I’ll put on 
three extra bartenders.” 

Tolerance of the grape appears to 
have been an original article of in- 
corporation. Rain forced the cancel- 
lation of a game during the Boosters' 
first spring in Phoenix. An emergency 
meeting was held between Giant Own- 
er Horace Stoneham and Murray to 
determine how else to occupy the fans. 
The first suggestion — lock them in their 
rooms and impound all wheelchairs — 


was rejected in favor of transporting 
them 50 miles into the desert to Casa 
Grande, where the Giants have a mi- 
nor league training camp, a hotel and 
bar. The Boosters were entranced. So 
was Jack Kane, the manager of Casa 
Grande. “Whcre'd you get this group?” 
he inquired admiringly of Stoneham, 
“They're not only older than you are 
but they drink more." 

The first stewardess assigned by Amer- 
ican Airlines to the role of Miss Boost- 
er, Anne Kelly, became known as 
Anne of the Two Hundred Days. On 
one occasion a Booster arrived late 
for an exhibition game in Phoenix, spot- 
ted Miss Kelly and asked her what 
the score was. Miss Kelly looked at 
the scoreboard, which showed, left to 
right, the runs, hits and errors for 
each team. “We're behind 231 to 0,” 
she said sadly. 

Miss Kelly lasted but one season. 
She was succeeded by Maureen Cassady, 
who on the Japan trip entered a res- 
taurant in the Boosters’ hotel to order 
a butterscotch sundae. “You Booster?" 
the waiter asked. Miss Cassady nodded. 
“Ah so,” he said and disappeared. Short- 
ly he returned with a pat of butter 
and a fifth of Scotch. 

"Do not badger the players," Murray 
has advised busloads of Boosters. 
“They're human like you are.” That 
last proposition is subject to dispute 
since the Boosters, in transit, have dem- 
onstrated a certain immunity to some 
mortal practices, such as sleep. “At 
five o'clock in the morning I would 
have shot them," said one Giant. 

So how to account for the Giants' 
fine showing this year? “Easy,” said a 
player. "Chloroform. They can't tell the 
difference." That and winning an awful 
lot of games at home. 


THE WEEK 

by DON DELLIQUANTI 


A I F A QT A P itchcr with 16 wins— 
ML LMO I let alone a Baltimore 
pitcher with a 10-gamc streak — should feel 
no pain. Yet Dave McNally's left elbow con- 
tinues to "hurt tike the devil." As a result, 
he has altered his style. “I’m throwing a 
changeup and a changeup on the changeup. 
Every once in a w hile I hump up and throw 
a fast ball 50 miles an hour.” Who timed 
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it? John Briggs and Andy Kosco, Milwaukee 
home-run hitters. But McNally did some 
timing of his own, hitting a two-run homer 
in a 9-4 win. The Orioles will play one few- 
er game since League President Joe Cronin 
said a makeup contest with Kansas City 
will have no bearing on the division races. 
Ted Williams thinks Pete Broberg. the Dart- 
mouth junior who cost Washington Owner 
Bob Short the back rent on RFK Stadium, 
and who has a 5-5 record, "would win 16 
to 18 games if he were pitching for the Ori- 
oles.” All Broberg needs, opponents have 
been saying, is a curve to complement his 
fastball. “It's just that he has no idea of 
where it is going." Sonny Sicbert has a prob- 
lem, too. "I think I’ve forgotten how to 
win,” he said. The boston righthander lost 
his fifth straight decision and seventh at- 
tempt for his 15th victory. He last won on 
July 21. He did not help himself when he 
was picked olT second in the eighth inning 
against the Angels. The ensuing 1-0 loss 
was the third by a run in Siebcrt's streak. 
Billy Martin's campaign for the pennant 
may be ending, but he is just beginning to 
stump for Mickey Lolich. "Look at it this 
way," the Detroit manager said. "If Lol- 
ich wins 26 or 27. . . .” Overshadowed by 
Vida Blue, Lolich says, "I'm used to being 
number two.” In Cleveland, Sam McDow- 
ell, who may not win half of the 30 games 
he predicted, is recovering from a sore shoul- 
der. new york pitchers received 10 runs 
in five games, then equaled the week's out- 
put in Sunday's victory over KC. 

BALT 81-47 DET 71-60 BOST 69-64 

NY 66-67 WASH 55-77 CLEV 52-80 


A I \A/FQT "He's a feisty Polish 

ML VVLU I Texan," was Kansas 

city Manager Bob Lemon’s description of 
his shortstop, Freddie Patck. The shortest 
(5' 4") and lightest (140 pounds) player in 
the majors, Patek happens to have the high- 
est batting average (.288) among big league 
shortstops. He has scored 76 runs and leads 
the league in stolen bases with 46. He may 
be four inches shorter than some of the 
boys who played in the Little League World 
Series, but he has hit six homers. There’s 
just one snag: Lemon got a letter last week 
which said in part, "He's Czech. His great- 
grandfather was from the Old Country and 
was 6' 3* and one of the strongest men 
there.” Fred's grandfather was 5' 2* and 
predicted his grandson would be very strong. 
The letter was signed: Mr. and Mrs. Jo- 
seph Patek. Make that, "feisty Czech 
Texan.” Oakland's pitcher and resident 
sage. Chuck Dobson, philosophizes, "In 
golf, they say it isn't how, but how many. 
In baseball, it isn’t how you pitch, it's when.” 
He was referring to Vida Blue, who lost 
two straight 1-0 games, before defeating 
Washington 4-3 for his 23rd win. Dobson's 


14-3 record and 3.73 ERA (Blue's ERA is 
1.70) confirm his contention that the A's 
save their batting support for him. Ken Sand- 
ers, Milwaukee's premier reliever, has re- 
corded 22 of the team's 23 saves. Said Gen- 
eral Manager Frank Lane as the Brewers 
went on the road: "Don't let the plane leave 
without Sanders." California, which has 
played without a lot of people this year, al- 
most went without Andy Messersmith, who 
had been bothered for more than a week 
by a sinus allergy and stomach cramps. But 
on an extremely humid night in Anaheim, 
Messersmith held the Red Sox to four hits 
through 7 Vj innings and won his 14th when 
Lloyd Allen relieved. A Chicago losing 
streak extended to five games, all but kill- 
ing a run at second place, and Manager 
Chuck Tanner was feuding with Earl Weav- 
er, Frank Robinson, Dave Johnson and just 
about everyone else in Baltimore but Blaze 
Starr. The reason — naturally — was the gen- 
tle art of managing or, as each side charged, 
the lack of it. Jim Perry's 14th and 15th 
wins had Minnesota fans thinking of next 
year — and last. 

OAK 86-47 KC 69-62 CHI 63-69 

CAL 63-71 MINN 59-71 MIL 56-75 


NL EAST 


"Wow!” said Pitts- 
burgh's Milt May. 
"Maybe," said Manager Danny Murtaugh, 
who wanted to rest Catcher Manny San- 
guillcn and had a hunch about May, who 
was to be married on Wednesday before 
going to Atlanta Stadium. "I got married,” 
said May, "and I got three hits and batted 
in three runs." Nothing so romantic hap- 
pened to teammate Roberto Clemente. He 
simply returned to the lineup and went 5 
for 6 as the Pirates beat the Braves 1 3-6. Chi- 
cago’s surge suddenly became a slump, per- 
haps as the result of a clubhouse squabble. 
The language, according to Chicago report- 
ers, was easily strong enough to overcome 
twice the team's seven-game deficit. One 
Cubbic, they said, had to be restrained by 
four others from physically confronting 
Manager Leo Durochcr. By midweek Own- 
er Philip Wriglcy issued a statement. Du- 
rocher would remain as manager, he said, 
because "it is too late in the season to make 
any radical changes.” Meanwhile, the Cub 
organist incorporated the theme from Love 
Story in his repertoire, and Milt Pappas won 
his fifth shutout and 16th game. st. louis, 
as much in the chase as Chicago, was hav- 
ing trouble with its bullpen. So the Car- 
dinals looked to Bob Gibson again and came 
up winners. The big Hoot gave up three 
hits, struck out 13 and beat Cincinnati 4-0. 
Lou Brock stole three bases to raise his 
total to 49, and Joe Torre drove in his 1 1 2th 
run while maintaining his .360 average. 
When Montreal beat the Dodgers 12-6 for 
a club record of eight consecutive wins. The 


Montreal Gazette ran a red streamer across 
its usually conservative front page. "That’s 
as many as I've ever won as a manager,” 
said Gene Mauch, whose other streaks all 
were associated with losing. The Dodgers 
bounced from Canada to new york where 
Tom Seaver, then Tug McGraw in relief of 
Gary Gentry, kept the Mcts hoping with a 
sweep of a doublchcader. Barry Lcrsch of 
Philadelphia pitched before Hurricane Do- 
ria arrived. Too bad. He is now 4-12. 

PITT 79-56 ST. L 73-60 CHI 70-61 

NY 66-64 PHIL 57-74 MONT 55-74 


Ml \A/EQT All the hitting Henry 
I 1 L VVLU I Aaron is doing in 
atlanta — 39 homers for a career total of 
631 — keeps getting lost in the endless se- 
rials of The Perils of Rico Cat ty, a real life 
soap opera that runs the gamut from tu- 
berculosis to blood clots. In this episode 
we find Rico and his brother-in-law, Carlos 
Ramirez, arrested and charged with assault 
on an Atlanta policeman after an argument 
with two men on a downtown street. The 
two men turn out to be olT-duty policemen, 
and Carty contends that he was the victim 
of a beating. Mayor Sam Massell agrees, 
asserting that the facial bruises Carty suf- 
fered were the result of "apparent blatant 
brutality." But while Ibe policemen arc sus- 
pended without pay pending a hearing, 
charges against Carty are not dropped. He 
is expected to stand trial on Sept. 8. Tune 
in next week, san Francisco, playing .500 
ball since the All-Star Game, had troubles 
even when the team escaped its loyal fol- 
lowing. A bus carrying Manager Charlie 
Fox, coaches and newsmen blew a tire go- 
ing 65 mph on the turnpike to Philadelphia. 
The los angeles Dodgers seemed to have 
suffered a blowout themselves. They failed 
to pick up ground, perhaps, as Manager Wal- 
ter Alston said, because the Dodgers had 
come too close. "If we were 12 or 15 games 
out right now. I'd have the opportunity to 
put all kinds of kids out there and say, ‘Go 
get 'em.’ ” The loss of one more double- 
header like the one against the Mets could 
solve his problem. Houston's statistics arc 
impressive — and awful: first in league field- 
ing and second in ERA but last in team 
homers with 56, only 14 of them at home. 
Cincinnati, enjoying its spoiler role, de- 
feated Chicago's Ferguson Jenkins. "Any- 
time you beat him," said Pete Rose, "you 
know you've accomplished something." 
Clay Kirby of san diego lost 10 pounds 
in five days as the result of a viral infection 
and was told to drink beer to gain it back. 
"But I don't like beer,” he said. Abstemi- 
ously, Kirby struck out nine and beat the 
Phillies 7-0. 


SF 78-58 LA 69-64 ATL 70-67 
CIN 66-69 HOUS 64-69 SD 50-83 
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horse racing / Whitney Tower 


Muddy picture 

E ven Saratoga's oldtimers could re- 
member nothing like it. More than 
four inches of rain poured down on their 
beautiful track last week in the 36 hours 
that preceded Saturday’s Hopeful Stakes 
for 2-year-olds, turning the grounds and 
the track itself into a nearly unman- 
ageable quagmire. “If the rain had last- 
ed another half hour,” said one track 
official, “we might have had to cancel 
the card.” The rains let up in midmorn- 
ing and the sun came peeking through 
for short periods during most of the 
rest of the day, but even so the Hopeful 
was greatly affected by the weather. 

Ten colts were entered originally, but 
Saturday morning Calumet’s Reggie 
Cornell withdrew his entry of Tarboosh 
and Plum Bold, and Lucien Laurin 
scratched the probable favorite, Riva 
Ridge. This left only seven to compete 
for the 577,355 first money and after a 
nifty stretch duel the 6-to-l shot Rest 


of young colts 

Your Case was winner by a length over 
Governor Max, who had come from Chi- 
cago for the party after winning a di- 
vision of the Arlington-Washington Fu- 
turity two weeks earlier. Although Rest 
Your Case turned in an impressive l:17?s 
for the 6V4-furlong distance despite the 
icky going, his victory prompted remarks 
like “Run it again tomorrow on a fast 
track and you’d get a different result” 
and “He probably looked better than 
he actually is.” 

MacKenzie M iller, who trains this son 
of Traffic Judge and the Count of Hon- 
or mare Dame Fritchie for Charles Eng- 
elhard’s widow, was himself unenthu- 
siastic. Before the race he said he thought 
this season’s crop of 2-year-olds was as 
poor as any he could remember. And 
even while accepting the trophy from 
Alfred G wynne Vanderbilt, he said, 
“He’s a little thing, isn’t he? He couldn’t 
weigh more than 700 pounds. I guess 
it just goes to prove that stakes winners 
still can come in all shapes and sizes." 

This does not mean that the Hopeful 
horses can be dismissed from the 2-year- 
old picture. Governor Max ran gamely 
but had to run over the heavier inside 
of the track in the stretch. Loqua- 
cious Don had a terrible start. Buck 
The System will do much better next 
time if his rider doesn’t exhaust him 
again with a first quarter in 22 seconds. 
And Rest Your Case, now a winner of 
three ofhis seven races, along with SI 14,- 
1 52, will get a chance to show how good 
he really is in the Futurity at Belmont 
in mid-September. 

The Hopeful has a proud history (last 
week was its 67th running) and a vic- 
tory in it looks good on any stallion’s 
record. Such Hopeful winners as Whirl- 
away, Middleground, Native Dancer, 
Nashua, Needles and Buckpasser all 
demonstrated their true potential in this 
race. But it is also true that the appeal 
of the Hopeful has declined over the 
years. “In the old days," says New York 
Racing Secretary Tommy Trotter, “peo- 
ple racing in the East would point their 
2-year-olds for the Hopeful and the Fu- 
turity before wrapping it up for the sea- 
son. Now there is a trend to use these 



two races as stepping stones for the rich- 
er Champagne and Garden State, rath- 
er than as an end in themselves." 

What this means is that the best 2-year- 
old races are still ahead, and most of 
the news in them will be made by 
those who did not appear in the Hope- 
ful. The two best juveniles in the coun- 
try may be Riva Ridge and the filly 
Numbered Account, who captured the 
Spinaway Stakes on the Wednesday 
before the Hopeful. She is a daughter 
of Buckpasser — one of his first crop — 
and according to Bull Hancock, who 
raised her at his Claiborne Farm for 
Owner Ogden Phipps, “She was a stand- 
out from the start. Now she even looks 
like Buckpasser and certainly runs like 
him, doing just what she has to when 
it counts the most." 

While Numbered Account appears 
to be the class of a fine group of fillies 
that includes Rondeau, Dance Partner, 
Debby Deb and Brenda Beauty, racing 
in the colt division has been inconclusive. 
Yet there are a few whose names are 
likely to be familiar next May 6, when 
the faithful gather again at Churchill 
Downs. In addition to Riva Ridge, Tar- 
boosh and Plum Bold, there is a pair 
trained by Elliott Burch for Paul Mel- 
lon named Straight To Paris and Idle 
Answer. Chauffeur, Chevron Flight, 
Freetex, Hold Your Peace, Cohasset 
Tribe, Royal Owl and Busted are all 
stakes winners already, and among those 
who are likely to win a stake in the 
near future are Windjammer (a half- 
brother to Joe Namath), George Spel- 
vin and Quill Gordon. 

Speculating on how well young hors- 
es will turn out is always fun but often 
premature. One owner-breeder at Sar- 
atoga said last week, “In evaluating a 
crop, an owner or a trainer is not al- 
ways the most unprejudiced party. If 
you think you have a good 2-year-old, 
and for some reason or other he keeps 
getting beaten, you're inclined to say, 
‘Gee, this must be a hell of a crop.’” 

And it may be wise to reflect that at 
this time last year the Hopeful winner 
was Proudest Roman — who was injured 
and retired shortly thereafter. Hoist The 
Flag’s brief tale of triumph and tragedy 
had not yet begun. And 3,000 miles from 
Saratoga a colt that had been sold for 
SI, 200 had just arrived at California's 
Del Mar racetrack after a trip from Ven- 
ezuela. He did nothing to distinguish 
himself at Del Mar and was returned to 
Caracas all but unwanted. His name, of 
course, was Canonero II. end 
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Sometimes, everything about your world seems right. 
The day. The people. And even the whiskey: 

Seagram’s 7 Crown. 

Its clean, comfortable taste belongs with the good 
things of life. 

Your world can be quite a world. But then, 7 Crown 
is quite a whiskey. 

Taste the best of America. Say Seagram’s and Be Sure. 


Seagram's 7 Crown. It fits right into your world. 







motor sports j Hugh Whall 



Booming about between races and business deals, world champ Jackie Stewart is the best, and busiest, 
driver of all. He wins most, loses a few— as he did in his Can-Am car above— but he has discovered 

How to last eleven laps— and be happy 


The race was an absolute grind: broil- 
ing Midwestern sun and a bumpy 
track. A few of the drivers had appealed 
to cut the distance down from 192 miles 
to, say. 120, but the officials had in- 
sisted that they go all the way. Off they 
roared and, sure enough, the first driv- 
er gave up with heat exhaustion on the 
27th lap, a number of others following. 
And as if that were not enough, his me- 
chanics had shaken their heads sadly 
over the condition of his car, and had 
cautioned him to take it easy, which is 
not his usual style. Through most of 
the race he followed instead of leading. 
When it was over, he was drenched with 
sweat and had lost six pounds. But Jack- 
ie Stewart (see cover ) won it. When 
world champion Jackie Stewart races, 
he races to win. 

That was almost two weeks ago at 
the Mid-Ohio Canadian-American Chal- 
lenge Cup race in Lexington, Ohio. In 
the days to follow, Stewart popped up 
in Cleveland for a business breakfast, 
in Toledo for lunch and a bit of golf, in 
Akron to screen a TV commercial, in 
Chicago for six or seven personal ap- 
pearances, he can't remember exactly, 
and in Mosport, Ontario, to drive tire 
tests for Goodyear, running in two days 
the equivalent of two or three more races. 
When all that was over there was an- 
other quick plane trip. Finally, Stewart 


looked up last weekend and figured 
that — if this were Sunday, it must be Elk- 
hart Lake, somewhere in Wisconsin. 

It was: the sixth race on the 1971 Can- 
Am circuit, a high-paying series that 
stars big-horsepower, two-seater, 190- 
mph sports cars on road courses calcu- 
lated to shake them to pieces. The Mid- 
Ohio race a week before had been Stew- 
art’s second victory in the Can-Am sea- 
son, and the entire series serves as a sort 
of sporting punctuation to the Formu- 
la 1 Grand Prix races — in which he al- 
ready has won five and the world cham- 
pionship. 

One might think that winning the 
world title would be enough reason for 
a man to take it easy and count his en- 
dorsements. Besides, there appears to 
be no way Stewart can win this new 
round: Can-Am is dominated, practi- 
cally owned and locked up tight, by an 
outfit called Team McLaren, whose cars 
are the pride of the circuit and whose 
chief driver is the formidable Denis 
Hulme. The McLarens, in fact, had won 
33 of the last 38 events. 

So why race in Wisconsin? What 
makes the world's best driver run? It is 
not money: Stewart has loads of the 
stuff and husbands it well. He owns a 
rambling villa in Switzerland and is fes- 
tooned with high-paying contracts and 
investments; he has so much money, 


when he races in Europe he brings along 
his own personal physician, and when 
he feels tense he flies in a masseur from 
Amsterdam to give him rubdowns. Nev- 
er mind money. Jackie Stewart races for 
all the usual reasons: he is very good at 
it, he is a qualified technician at the 
game, he is a professional. But finally — 
he admitted it after arriving at Elkhart 
Lake last weekend — he is a romantic. 

Fellow race driver Tony Adamowicz, 
who doubles as vice-president of a puck- 
ish group called Polish Racing Drivers 
of America, attributed Stewart’s appear- 
ance in the American boondocks to 
something more than that. "He's really 
great," said Adamowicz. "He brings rac- 
ing a little bit of class." British driving 
whiz Jackie Oliver, who charges through 
the series in a lively American car called 
"The Shadow," figures Stewart is "the 
total pro." Says Oliver, "He shows it 
in various ways. He's got the solid driv- 
ing technique. He gets the best equip- 
ment. And, finally, it's the way he looks 
at danger. People say he bitches and 
moans a lot about safety; they say his 
constant harping on safety has to affect 
his driving. But what they don’t realize 
is that Jackie is simply making a total 
profession about driving." 

That sounds more like it. But still, 
there was Stewart over dinner, with that 
carelessly coiffcd, sort of runaway hair- 
coniinued 
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MOTOR SPORTS continued 


do tumbling down about the collar of 
his yellow turtleneck sweater, admitting 
that — for all the dour qualities attributed 
to the Scots — he was still enthusiastic 
over the scene. He likes to think of au- 
tomobile racing, he said, the same way 
most fans do: "The crowds pressing in 
close around the twisting, winding streets 
of, say, Monte Carlo. The movie peo- 
ple are there, just back from the film fes- 
tival at Cannes. The jetsetters are mill- 
ing around the Casino. It is rubbing 
shoulders with Europeans who regard 
Grand Prix racing the same way Amer- 
ican fans do the Indianapolis 500. The 
lights, the sounds, the smells.” Stewart 
regards winning races as suitably roman- 
tic. but winning at Monaco as a special 
sort of treat. 

"It's the start of the Riviera season,” 
he says, allowing himself a smile that 
crinkles up his craggy face. "Everything 
is spring-fresh. Nothing is spoiled. Ev- 
erybody's sparkling and new.” 

All right, then: the little corduroy 


newsboy cap Stewart fancies, the trick 
hairdo are certainly glamorous in their 
way, but how does one tie that in with 
being the best race driver in the busi- 
ness today? 

Stewart figures it is because he is both 
smart enough and Scot enough to mix 
in a bit of innate pessimism. "I've nev- 
er felt confident going into a race in my 
life," he said. "People arc always say- 
ing that if you're not confident, you're 
not going to win. But a man who is 
that confident is never anyone up there 
where the strong competition is." 

Having paid his touch of lip service 
to pessimism, Stewart went back to be- 
ing an enthusiast the next day. The Elk- 
hart Lake Road America course is a 
rural, lavishly beautiful spread, with 13 
corners snaking through rich meadows 
and trees. And Stewart, after eight or 
nine runs around it to figure out his 
downshifts, then took one more turn 
around with a tape recorder, dictating 
his impressions of the course so they 


could be broadcast over the P.A. sys- 
tem to the crowds on race day. A ro- 
mantic touch. 

The actual race was something else. 
As a champion, Stewart can command 
the best of cars, but his L & M Lola, out- 
fitted with a 750-hp Chevrolet engine, 
is still not as quick as the brutish Mc- 
Larens (which also have Chevy engines 
but apparently unlimited and practically 
indecent horsepower). In fact, the only 
reason Stewart had won at the Mid- 
Ohio the week before was because Hulme 
had not lasted through the opening lap, 
snapping a drive shaft just after the get- 
away. "When you arc going into the 
first corner and the car spins directly in 
front of you, there are some fairly quick 
decisions to be made," Stewart said lat- 
er. And he had decided to drive stead- 
ily, if not spectacularly, winning that 
one by attrition. 

Now, at Elkhart Lake, chief compet- 
itor Hulme showed up late and grumpy 
over a sore knee. Not only that, he an- 




If you use 
3 dandruff 
lampoo on 

Tuesday, 

but 

dandruff's 
back on 

Thursday, 


...maybe what you’ve got isn’t ordinary dandruff. 


See your doctor. What looks like dandruff may be an early sign of psoriasis, 
eczema or seborrhea. So shampoos for ordinary dandruff may not re- 
lieve the scaling, flaking and itching. But Tegrin® Medicated Shampoo 
guarantees relief from these symptoms — or your money back. Tegrin 
doesn't just wash and rinse away. It leaves an invisible medicated bar- 
rier that fights bacteria for days. Helps control scaling, flaking and itching 
with regular use. Leaves hair neat and clean. 

TEGRIN MEDICATED SHAMPOO 

Guaranteed relief — or your money back. N — 
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nounce d that Peter Revson, his Team 
McLaren partner, would show up even 
later, too late to qualify, and probably 
would be forced to start at the tail end 
of the pack. Then Hulme climbed stiffly 
into his car and cranked out a fero- 
cious 1 1 3.688-mph average to take the 
pole position. Try that one on your ro- 
mantic instincts. 

Stewart did: he fired up the Lola to 
an average 1 1 1 .561 mph and rolled it 
into the third starting spot, just behind 
Oliver, who was running only a frac- 
tion faster. Not bad. considering the fact 
that the day before the race. Stewart's 
crew had trucked the Lola over to a near- 
by Chevrolet garage and installed a new 
engine. Untested engines can be very 
tricky and— just before the race began — 
Stewart was unromantic enough to lean 
over and confide to a friend at pitsidc, 
*TII be back here in 10 minutes." 

The champ's sense of timing was not 
faroff. With 1 1 lapscompleied in the 200- 
mile, 50-lap race, Stewart's red-and- 


white machine whispered back into the 
pits with water spewing from the en- 
gine seams like a leaky, sinking boat. 

Meanwhile, what of the mighty Mc- 
Larens? Out on the track. Hulme had 
given up with another broken crankshaft, 
an event calculated to make him more 
grouchy than ever. But up roared Rev- 
son. who had started from the back of the 
32-car pack, as promised. In early going, 
Revson zinged right to the front and 
rolled home easily, winning at an average 
of 109.012 mph for a new track record. 

Nearby, in an air-conditioned trailer, 
Stewart peeled down to his flame-resis- 
tant long johns. He pulled off a racing 
shoe and looked at the sole, pointing out 
that if the brake pedal wasn't fixed on his 
car it would soon wear a hole in his foot. 
Then he sighed: "This is the point in the 
movie where the w inning driver is getting 
the check and the accolades," he said. 
"And the other driver is back in the trail- 
er getting some girl. Thai's the way it is in 
the movies. Well. Jackie Stewart wants to 


know why it isn't really like that for Jack- 
ie Stewart.” 

He thought it over some more. "You 
know," he said, "I'm a romantic, all 
right. But to tell you the truth. I don't 
know whether I'm a romantic or sim- 
ply harebrained. I guess if I were to de- 
scribe myself. I'd say I was a harebrained, 
romantic young man.” 

Stewart changed into a pair of shorts 
and began searching around the trailer 
for the rest of his clothes. "Buddy, bud- 
dy, buddy,” he sang to nobody in par- 
ticular, "w'hat do you suppose has hap- 
pened to my clothes? 1 can't leave town 
dressed like this.” 

Outside the trailer, a sheriffs car wait- 
ed, motor running and red light flash- 
ing compellingly. It was there to rush 
the champ to a private jet. Stewart was 
off again — to Monza, Italy and the next 
Grand Prix. But this time there would 
be a stopover in Switzerland for a very 
important event in his life. He was go- 
ing to take one day off. end 


If you have an allergy-stuffed nose, 
you need an allergy specialist. 




If your nose gets stuff ed-up 
by hayfever, pollen, dust— or 
any of the little things that can 
bring on allergy-congestion, 
you need a special kind of help. 

That’s what new Allerest" 
Nasal Spray is all about. 

It’s specifically made for 
allergy-congestion. From 
Allerest, the Allergy Specialist. 

To help relieve the stuffed, 
tight feeling in your nose 
Allerest Nasal Spray uses two 
medically effective ingredients. 



An antihistamine plus a 
decongestant often prescribed 
by doctors especially for the 
relief of allergy-congestion. 

Allerest Nasal Spray works 
immediately. . . right where 
the stuffiness is. In your nose. 
Without introducing a lot 
of medicine that you don’t need. 

New Allerest Nasal Spray. 
Quick, effective relief for an 
allergy-stuffed nose. 

From Allerest, 

The Allergy Specialist. 


New Allerest Nasal Spray 

Guaranteed to work or your money back. 
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swimming / //i/liam F. Reed 


Still a big fish in a big ( Oiympic-size ) pond 

The top U.S. swimmers were in Houston last week for the national championships and, as has so often 
happened in the past, the topmost turned out to be Mark Spitz, who won four titles and set two world records 


Lie is only 21 years old, yet it some- 
1 1 times seems that Mark Spitz took 
over where Johnny Weissmuller left ofT. 
Last week he was at it again, winning four 
events and setting two world records at 
the national AAU championships in 
Houston, and longtime Spitz watchers 
said it was the most amazing perfor- 
mance of an amazing career. At the least, 
it reestablished Spitz as the cynosure of 
American swimming, earned him a spot 
on the U.S. team which left after the 
meet to tour East Germany and Russia 
and reinforced the opinion that he is 
our best bet for a bunch of gold medals 
at Munich. 

When Spitz first showed up at Hous- 
ton's Glcnbrook Olympic Pool, it was 
obvious he was ready for a big meet. 
All summer he had been training un- 
commonly hard at the Arden Hills Sw im 
Club in Sacramento. “I'm in the best 
condition of my life,” he said. His at- 
titude was even more improved. Gone 
were the last traces of the scowling, tem- 
peramental child; here was a smiling 
young man who was confident to the 
point of serenity. 

"I don’t get too nervous anymore,” 
said Spitz, who won his first national 
title at age 16. “Now when I get up on 
the starting blocks I stay calm. I con- 
centrate on a piece of weed in the water, 
or something like that.” 

All week the temperature in Houston 
was in the high 80s and low 90s, and 
the humidity was so oppressive that the 
swimmers were reluctant to leave the 
water, which was kept at 78° by 175 
tons of special cooling equipment. On 
successive nights Spitz won the 100-me- 
ter butterfly, the 200 freestyle, the 200 
butterfly and the 100 freestyle. In a qual- 
ifying heat he broke his own world rec- 
ord in the 100 butterfly with a time of 
0:55.01. "I'm really happy,” he said. 
"I've been after that record ever since 
I set it three years ago.” 

Even more impressive was his per- 
formance in the 200 butterfly. On the 
morning of the race he informed his par- 


ents, "I feel tired. I stayed up last night 
and I don't like this event, anyway.” So 
he went out and qualified with a world- 
record 2:03.91. That night he broke the 
record again with a comc-from-bchind 
victory over Gary Hall, his Indiana Uni- 
versity teammate. With less than 25 me- 
ters to go. Spitz seemed beaten, but he 
pul his head dowm and caught Hall in 
the last split second. Hall's 2:03.91 tied 
the record Spitz had set in the morning, 
but Spitz did 2:03.89. "1 still don't like 
it," he said. 

Almost as impressive as Spitz' exploits 
was the showing made by the swimmers 
who represented the U.S. in the Pan- 
American Games earlier in the month. 
These were the "second-stringers,” so 
called because many of our top swim- 
mers — including Spitz, Hall, Debbie 
Meyer and John Kinsella — declined to 
compete in Cali, preferring to stay home, 
train for the AAU meet and shoot for 
the more desirable trip to Europe. 

“We knew they were calling us the sec- 
ond string and that gave us incentive,” 
said Backstrokcr Charlie Campbell. “We 
were really close at the Pan-Am Games, 
all stuck together 14 in a room, and 
we've stayed close here. We kind of grew 
up on the trip. And you notice that some 
of the guys who stayed here aren't go- 
ing to Russia.” 

Campbell won the 200 backstroke at 
Houston white Me) N ash, another Pan- 
Am swimmer, took the 100 backstroke. 
(Asked if he could speak Russian, Nash 
said, "No, but my sister can, can I take 
her along?”) Rick Colella of the Pan- 
Am team won the 200 breaststroke, 
and Tom McBrecn, another Cali vet- 
eran, upset Kinsella, Mike Burton and 
Hans Fassnacht to win the 400 freestyle 
in 4:02.1 — a world record. 

McBrecn, 18, is an erudite pre-med 
major at USC who calls almost every 
adult male “sir” and who enjoys read- 
ing (last week, Man's Search for Him- 
self by Rollo May). He also is so near- 
sighted that he didn't believe his world 
record until Frank Heckl, another USC 


pre-med major who won six gold med- 
als at Cali, handed him his glasses so 
he could see the scoreboard. 

Not to be outdone, the Pan-Am girls 
picked up their share of medals. Ann 
Simmons, 18, upset Debbie Meyer and 
Nancy Spitz (Mark's sister, as she is al- 
ways introduced) in the 400 freestyle. 
Dcena Deardruff, 14, won the 100 but- 
terfly and Cathy Calhoun, 13, swam the 

I . 500 in 1 7 : 1 9.2 to break Debbie's world 
record. “1 got a little tight near the end,” 
said the cighth-gradcr-to-be. 

But some of the stay-at-homers did 
well, too. Hall won both individual med- 
leys and was a close second to Spitz in 
the butterflys, and Ellic Daniel set a 
world record in the 200 butterfly. This 
summer, while living with Debbie Mey- 
er's family in Sacramento, Ellie went 
on a diet consisting mainly of meat, cot- 
tage cheese and fruit. She became known 
as Eloisc Cottage Cheese, but her weight 
dropped and she, like Spitz, came to 
Houston in top shape. She set her rec- 
ord (2:18.4) in a heat, then tied it in 
the final, both she and runner-up Ka- 
ren Moc being below the old mark. 

It also was noteworthy that several 
champions of long standing found them- 
selves floundering in the wake of new, 
young up-and-comers. Kinsella didn’t 
win a race, and Burton was shut out 
until the final night, when he took the 

J. 500. Brian Job Jost both brcaslstrokes 
(he holds the world record in the 200) 
and announced he was going to take a 
"long, relaxing vacation." And Debbie 
Meyer was a dismal 14th overall in the 
200 freestyle, in which she holds the 
world record. 

After that race Debbie went back to 
her motel room and cried for 15 min- 
utes. Then she had a long “girl talk” 
with her mother. “My pride was hurt,” 
Debbie said. "People think that once 
you’re up there on top. nothing can hurt 
you. But you have feelings, too, like 
any other human being. When I got back 
to the motel, I let it all out. I had kept 
it bottled up too long. 
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SWIMMING continued 

“For a long time now I've been in a 
kind of limbo, just kind of hanging in 
there. I finally realized that I haven't 
done enough, that I have to make a de- 
cision — to get in or get out. I've de- 
cided to stay in and now I'm really going 
to buckle down. Like I had a lot of so- 
cial life this summer, but now I'm going 
to cut down on that. It’s going to be all 
seriousness. And if I can make the Olym- 
pic team and swim in just one race. I'll 
be happy.” 

Spitz’ happy summer began when he 
arrived home in Carmichael. Calif., ac- 
companied by Andy-Up, an Old English 
sheepdog puppy. Andy-Up weighed six 
pounds then but now is up to 55 and 
still growing, which seems to puzzle Stan- 
ley, the family dachshund. “Sometimes 
I get the feeling that Stanley thinks he's 
shrinking," says Arnold Spitz, Mark's 
father. 

Mark also traded his TR6 for a new 
Mustang and broke a wedding engage- 
ment. An aspiring dentist, he spent much 
of his free time in the office of a den- 
tist whose son swims with the Spitzes 
at Arden Hills. Among Mark's other 
interests is stereo, and he managed to 
talk the Arden Hills coach, Sherm 
Chavoor, into buying SI, 800 worth of 
new equipment. 

“I had just bought a new set and I 
was real proud of it," says Chavoor. 
“But I made the mistake of showing it 
to Mark and he said right of f, 'That's a 
pile of junk.' Before I knew it he had 
talked me into dumping that set and buy- 
ing a whole new outfit. He can be very 
persuasive.” 

So can Chavoor, which helps make 
him one of the finest U.S. coaches. Hav- 
ing been impressed with the way he was 
bringing along Nancy, Mark began to 
work out with Chavoor, swimming more 
hours (about 4 l / 2 per day) and yardage 
(around 8,500 daily) than ever before. 
For his part, Chavoor handled Mark 
with kid gloves. He often consulted 
by phone with Doc Counsilman, Mark's 
coach at Indiana, and when Mark de- 
cided he wanted to skip a workout 
Chavoor let him. 

“He's not a kid anymore, he’s a grown 
man,” says Chavoor, “so you have to 
treat him accordingly. You can't threat- 
en or yell at a Mark Spitz, a Debbie 
Meyer or a Mike Burton. They've been 
around too long." 

Not everything went smoothly for the 
Spitz family in Houston. Chavoor had 


expected Nancy to be a strong contend- 
er in the freestyles, but her best was a 
sixth. Some amateur psychologists said 
she was intimidated by Mark's success, 
others said she was trying too hard to 
please her perfectionist father (SI, March 
9, 1970). Arnold Spitz, more conspicuous 
than ever w ith his Fu Manchu mustache, 
seemed puzzled. “Is it my fault?" he 
kept asking. "If it is, tell me so and I'll 
stay away from her.” 

The Spitzes were also involved in a 
couple of minor controversies. Arnold 
was so convinced that one of Mark's op- 
ponents had jumped the gun in the 200 
freestyle that he dashed out of the stands 
and onto the pool deck. “He ought to 
be arrested," growled one official. The 
next day the "false start" was all but for- 
gotten in a hassle over a bathing suit. 
The Speedo people, who have a virtual 
monopoly in racing suits, apparently 
were irritated because Mark insisted on 
wearing a bright orange suit instead of 
the Arden Hills team suit. That the or- 
ange one happened to be made by anoth- 
er company might also have had some- 
thing to do with their concern. 

But even this crisis was overcome. In- 
deed, it was more typical of Mark Spitz' 
triumphant week that he was warmly 
received wherever he went. In his days 
as swimming's enfant terrible he often 
was booed, sometimes by his own team- 
mates. But last week there were cheers 
every time he climbed up on a starting 
block or mounted the victory stand to 
receive another medal. He was constantly 
besieged by youngsters, especially long- 
haired girls, who wanted his autograph 
or simply the chance to see him close 
up. And his appeal was not restricted 
to teen-agers. Early in the meet, an el- 
derly lady gave Spitz a dime and a green 
lollipop for luck. 

On another occasion Spitz and his 
family were eating at a Howard John- 
son’s near the pool when a waiter, wear- 
ing the name tag “Mort-3," approached, 
bearing two strawberry milkshakes, 
which Mark had ordered. 

“They tell me you set a world rec- 
ord," said Mort-3. "Is that why you 
need two milkshakes? I am an exchange 
student from Israel, you know, and I 
saw you once in the Maccabiah Games." 

"A Jewish waiter in Texas!” said Ar- 
nold. "No wonder we got waited on 
quicker than anyone else." 

Just no end of amazing things hap- 
pen when Mark Spitz is around. end 
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Being the story of one Michael Brennan, an 
Irishman hooked on the 
dogs — he trains them on sea gulls and sherry 
and mud — and a Welshman with the luck 
of the Welsh 
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MacIness 



I f I thought he'd eat it," said Michael Brennan sin- 
cerely. ‘Td buy that bird a bloody herring." The 
old sea gull heaved itself off the low-tide mud of Colligan 
estuary and flapped ponderously toward the Drum Hills 
of Ireland's County Waterford. “Didn’t I tell you?" Bren- 
nan yelled suddenly. "Watch her now! Watch the little 
black bitch go!" 

In a splatter of mud, a young greyhound, which surely 
had a name in the studbook of the Irish Coursing Club 
but would be “the little black bitch" until she raced, 
turned and gave wild chase to the gull; it was an instant 
signal for the half a dozen other saplings (hounds no long- 
er puppies but not yet mature enough for the track) to go 
streaming after her in a daft, pointless, joyful pursuit. The 
gull gained height slowly, like a very old DC-3, and after 
a furious quarter mile the saplings gave up, wheeled and 
hurtled back at us. I made a few passes with the leafy 
branch Brennan had given me to ward them off, but they 
were around me and on me in seconds, lending a snappy 
Dalmatian effect to my shirt and trousers. "Fresh on an 
hour ago," I mourned to Brennan, but he didn’t appear 
to notice. “Can you imagine," he was exulting, "what the 
pull of the mud is doing to those back-leg muscles!" 

Yes. I could imagine that, all right. 1 had felt the effect 
on my own legs as 1 hauled them through the black, glu- 
tinous County Waterford mud, sinking knee-deep at each 
step, teetering perilously when my boots stuck. (The slob. 
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the Irish call such places, leaving no doubt where the 
word’s more familiar meaning comes from.) 

In an hour the Atlantic would come whispering in, trans- 
forming the mud into a shimmering mirror of water fit to 
match the elegiac beauty of the gray and green hills around, 
but meanwhile Brennan still rhapsodized over the sea- 
birds that were training his dogs for him. “Two herrings, 
a box of herrings, I feel like leaving out for them every morn- 
ing. . . .’* One night soon for sure, you could tell he was 
thinking, those muscles, toughened in the Colligan mud, 
would send the black bitch streaking out of the steel trap 
under the arc lights of the track at Youghal or Clonmel 
or Cork as the electric hare flashed by. Or even in Lon- 
don or Miami. 

This would not be a particularly out-of-the-way dream. 
Here on the Colligan we were in the heartland of grey- 
hound breeding, just a mile away from Dungarvan town, 
which must be the only place ever to have erected a mar- 
ble monument to a racing dog in order, as the Dungarvan 
Observer put it, “that all might read the uoings of the great- 
est dog of all time." In Dungarvan it is not wise to show 
ignorance of which animal this might be. Master Mc- 
Grath. the Mighty Black, the Immortal Black, the Irish 
Wonder, as 19th century sporting buffs loved to call him. 

Master McGrath (pronounced “McGraw") won the Wa- 
terloo Cup three times and was presented to Queen Vic- 
toria at Windsor Castle with a blue ribbon around his 



neck. Besides which, he could talk. Leastways according 
to the ballad sung by Paddy Nolan, whom Michael had 
introduced to me as “a hell of a great old lover of the grey- 
hounds” in the Dungarvan pub known mysteriously as 
the High Chaparral. At the Waterloo Cup of 1869, hav- 
ing been insulted by the English favorite. Rose, as to the 
country of his birth, the Immortal Black had replied via 
Paddy Nolan's nasal tenor . . . 

“ ‘I know,’ says McGrath, ‘we have 
wild heather bogs, 

But you’ll find in old Ireland there’s 
good men and dogs. 

So lead on, bold Britannia, give 
none of your jaw. 

And shove that up your nostrils,’ says 
Master McGrath.” 

The talcs they tell in Dungarvan about his birth and 
death have already assumed legendary proportions. In one 
version, like King Cyrus of Persia, Master McGrath was 
condemned at birth to be drowned — in the Colligan as a 
weakling — but a perceptive kennel boy refused to obey 
orders and reared him up secretly. The whereabouts of his 
grave, like King Arthur’s, are uncertain. Some say he is 
buried at Lurgan in Ulster, others that he lies, God help 
him, in the gardens of Culford Hall, Bury St. Edmunds, 
England, where there is also a monument to him, but 
only in bronze. 

In Dungarvan, almost a century after his death, you are 
never very far away from Master McGrath, and men like 
Michael Brennan arc never far from the dream that they 
will produce another like him, though the Master was a 
coursing dog, released to live hares in an enclosure, not a 
track star. Every evening, on any country road in Ireland, 
you'll sec men exercising greyhounds, part-timers like Mi- 
chael with the hope that a great fortune is round the cor- 
ner. And not too wild a hope cither. Any one of the 
saplings that Michael was now hammering to the limits of 
their endurance on the Colligan mud could turn out to be 
what he calls in audible capitals A Classic Winner. 

Not that it was likely that he, Michael Brennan, would 
ever pose self-consciously himself for news pictures clasp- 
ing the trophy for the English Oaks or the Flagler In- 
ternational, a sleek and beautiful winning greyhound at 
his side. Like thousands of other Irishmen, mad about the 
dogs, he is a primary producer — a breeder, on a small 
scale, who trains some of his promising pups in the finest 
country in the world for it, selling most of them, but keep- 
ing and racing a few. The pups are sold mostly in Eng- 
land, and the sums involved are not large. The most money 
Michael ever had in his hand at once, he says, was 1,350 
pounds, and that was for two dogs. But though the grey- 
hounds he breeds may be sold twice or three times over, 
to an agent in Dublin, to an English buyer, to an eventual 
owner, in Michael’s mind they remain his forever. 


The saplings crashed through the watercourse as he whis- 
tled them up again, and stood around him, tongues loll- 
ing out, rib cages showing starkly as they heaved for breath, 
slim hounds out of medieval tapestries. The little black 
bitch shoved her nose in for a special rub. “She has the 
look of Mister Motion, a dog I once bred, you know?” 
Michael said. ‘‘He ran five races for me and he won four 
out of five, but I was building my house at the time and I 
was very short of money so I took him up to the sales in 
Dublin. I reckoned he was worth 500 pounds, but that 
day I’d have sold him for anything I could get so I came 
home with 350. He went to England and he won a mint of 
money in open races at the White City Stadium in Lon- 
don. I’ve got the name of the owner and the trainer writ- 
ten down somewhere,” he said with a wistful pride. “I’ve 
had second in the English Derby and another second in 
the Oaks and all manner of other races. . . . Well, by 
God, look at the country they were trained in.” 

We were leaving the slob behind us now, crossing into 
a little oakwood that gave onto meadows thick with hay. 
The saplings quartered the undergrowth, looking for any- 
thing that moved. "How in hell could you raise a grey- 
hound in a backyard in London?” Michael asked as the 
long, wet grass swished the mud from our boots and the 
sweet, heavy coconut scent of the furze filled the air. 
“He wouldn’t know what to do if you set him loose. A 
real greyhound is a chaser and a killer, he’ll take off after 
anything and tear it to pieces if he has the chance. Then 
you put him into training, he’s locked up and exercised 
morning and evening. But he’s longing, longing for this 
open ranging he knew in the old days and when you take 
him to the track he’ll break his neck to go after the hare 
because it’s so long since he’s had the chance of chasing 
and tearing anything.” The saplings picked up an old fox 
scent and poured across the hayficld after it. 

“I’ll take them back now,” Michael said, “and they’ll 
be flopped out for the rest of the day. They couldn’t even 
take a bit of meat, just lap some milk maybe.” He whis- 
tled them in and got them onto leather leashes. We came 
out of the farm gate and onto the road below his house. 

Joan Brennan was standing by the gate that Michael 
had had surmounted by a fine wrought-iron silhouette of 
a greyhound going flat out. “You’d never credit the num- 
ber of men who stop for a chat when they see the old dog 
up there,” he said, dodging a hard look he was getting 
from Mrs. B. “There’s people in Ireland interested in hors- 
es and fishing and there’s some that’s even keen on chick- 
ens. But there’s far more. I'm telling you, that’s mad on 
the dogs.” 

“Why,” said Mrs. Brennan inexorably, “are you wear- 
ing your best pants?” 

“I only married her, you know, to have somebody to 
feed the pups when I’m working,” said Michael, still not 
meeting her in the eye. “You’d better come in to your 
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lunch, then," she said, neatly parrying his clearly antique 
domestic jest. She let her eye wander coolly over my mud- 
bespattered clothes as well. "And you might as well bring 
Mr. Jinx in with you.” 

‘‘I've — er — promised to meet some people in Dungarvan, 
Mrs. Brennan," I said. Michael looked up at this un- 
expected treachery on his flank. I was not retreating be- 
cause of my appearance, though, but because I knew why 
she called me a jinx. 

"Be back as fast as you can, then, if you want to see 
Rommel's Legacy get his special feed," Michael said. "I 
have to be at work by 2:30.” 

"Maybe it would be better if I steered clear of Rommel 
until after tomorrow?” I said carefully. 

Joan Brennan did not come forward eagerly to brush 
this suggestion aside, but Michael said, "The only sure 
thing about luck is that it changes.” 

"I’ll take a chance on that, then," I said, "and I’ll be 
back around two." 

I'd first met Rommel's Legacy a month before, a big, brin- 
dled dog, the pride of his kennels. "He's a genuine old fella," 
Michael had told me, "but he had a terrible bit of bad luck 
last year after he'd won three times at Shelbourne Park in 
Dublin. He broke a toe out on the bog and that would have 
been the end of any ordinary class of greyhound. But the old 
lad, he’s always had a great heart, so we sent him up to the 
vet in Dublin, and I told him, keep the dog with you till he's 
really right. So he kept him for a fortnight and that cost a 
good bit of money but. I'll tell you something, we got more 
back last Wednesday night.” 

“How was that?” 


"Well, we gave him a few schooling trials and we knew, 
just a few of us, that he was right back on form, so we 
took him back up to Shelbourne Park again Wednesday, 
didn't we, me old love, and we got 5 to I on him and he 
did it easy. Six hundred yards in 34.15 seconds, and he 
was five hours in the car traveling up, lying on the back 
seat and never taking an ounce of energy out of himself. 
He's a great one to come from behind, you know, he was 
never one of the jadey ones that give up if they have a bit 
of a shouldering on the bends." Rommel looked up with 
calm brown eyes at this praise. 

Always one for the quick judgment. I'd fingered my wal- 
let and said, "When is he racing again?" 

He was racing again, as it happened, at Waterford that 
night. "He'll start favorite, though,” warned Michael, and 
so he did. which didn't prevent him from coming in fourth, 
causing me to transfer a number of those pretty green 
Irish pound notes with the wistful picture of Cathleen Ni 
Houlihan on the front to a Mr. Jerry Condon, 17 Green 
Street, Waterford, Turf Accountant. 

It was a month since that happened, and in my absence 
Rommel had been three times up to Shelbourne Park 
again for three straight wins. Now I was firmly down as a 
jinx in the mind of Mrs. Joan Brennan. Despite this re- 
grettable circumstance, there I was after lunch, reporting 
back to the Brennans', and due, with Michael and Joan, 
to watch Rommel race at Clonmel next evening, no doubt 
as odds-on favorite. 

In midsummer Joan Brennan's front garden is ablaze 
with crimson and yellow roses, and the lawn is a soft 
green. Her domain obviously stopped abruptly here, 
though, for the quarter acre behind the house looked as 
the Arizona desert might appear were it located in Coun- 
ty Waterford. Not many blades of grass poked above the 
baked earth surface and the centerpiece was the carcass of 
a cow picked nearly clean so that the white ribs showed 
through. 

"Ireland's a great country for casualties, you know," 
said Michael earnestly, explaining this macabre sight. "Like 
a cow might be milked this morning and dead in the field 
with grass tetany this evening. Or," he said vaguely, "she 
could break a leg. And the vet's a great old pal of mine so 
he drops me the quick word and I’m there, dragging her 
aboard the hearse in five minutes." He jerked a thumb at 
an old wooden trailer lying on its side. "It’s beautiful 
meat," he said defensively, though I hadn't said a word. 
"You could eat it yourself.” 

I could just imagine the precise Mrs. Brennan cutting a 
neat steak from a cow dead of tetany. 

Michael and I walked through the backyard to the ken- 
nels that were as sweetly kept as the grounds were rav- 
aged. "When you think about it,” Michael said seriously, 
"I don’t suppose it’s possible to have a garden and grey- 
hounds at the same time.” The sacrifice did not seem to 
distress him much. 


Rommel’s Legacy looked in good shape, I thought, when 
we visited him inside. He got up in dignified fashion from 
the straw and gave us a grave, silent greeting. “He never 
gets excited until I take him outside and he sees the car,” 
Michael said. “Then all he does is rear up on his hind 
legs and pull. He knows it’s time now for his feed but he 
isn't making a fuss like some dogs would. Come inside 
with me till 1 make it up.” 

At the Brennans’, greyhounds had not only taken over 
the backyard; their empire extended into the house as 
well, where Michael had turned one room into a kind of 
dogs' superkitchen. In the center stood a gleaming new 
deepfreeze which, when he opened it, proved to be crammed 
with hunks of red meat. “All condemned,” said Michael 
with satisfaction, “but you could. . . .” 

“Eat it yourself,” I said. 

“You’re perfectly correct,” said Michael, "but of course 
steak on its own isn’t enough for a dog when he’s run- 
ning.” He brought out a pail and showed me a pound of 
coarsely chopped steak in it. "Now that,” he said, “has 
been, what’s the word, marinating since this morning ear- 
ly, with two tablespoonfuls of Glucodin to tenderize it.” 

No wonder I’d lost my money on Rommel’s Legacy if 
his steak had to be tenderized for him. “Doesn't he just 
gulp it down anyway?” I asked Michael. 

"Listen," he said, "I want that dog to use no energy at 
all except on racing. I don’t want him all worn out di- 
gesting food. And I can tell you, what I’m going to put in 
now on top of that is bloody explosive!” 

As fussily as a master chef, he assembled his ingredients 
around him. A pint and a half of breakfast cereal went 
into the pail, a glass of brown sherry (to give it a bit of a 
tang, said Michael), a spoonful of honey. He juggled an 
egg in the half shells to separate out the yolk. “No yolk,” 
said Michael. “Too hard to digest.” The white slid into 
the gooey mess. “Looks pretty appetizing, eh?" he said, 
stirring it around and poking it under my nose. 

“You could eat it yourself,” I said, fighting back the 
shudders. 

“And finally,” he announced, “the secret ingredient!” 
From a glass jar on the shelf he took four big white cap- 
sules and dropped them into the feed. 

“Don’t worry, Michael,” I said. “I won’t say a word 
about this.” Clearly the reason that Rommel had failed at 
Waterford was that he hadn't been given his fix. So it was 
right, what people said about greyhound racing. And no 
wonder he was such a calm, dignified dog. Stoned out of 
his mind, I supposed. 

“It’s not as secret as all that,” Michael said, possibly a 
little surprised at my intensity. “A lot of people round 
here use them.” 

I couldn't take that. "In DungarvanV ’ I said. 

“Yes,” he said. "You get them in the chemist’s.” 

“Give me a look at that jar,” I said. The label said “Mul- 
tivite. Containing vitamins A, B complex, C and D.” 


Michael finally saw what was in my mind. He was 
shocked. “Everybody's the same,” he said sorrowfully. 
“Greyhound racing has this awful image, drugs, criminals 
on the track and all that. It might have been so a long 
time ago but not now. Let me tell you,” he said, breaking 
into audible capitals again, “that you’ll find Company 
Executives of the Highest Calibre at somewhere like the 
White City. Though I’ll admit that until last year in Ire- 
land the clergy couldn’t attend a track meeting without 
the permission of the Bishop.” 

"But listen,” I said, “isn’t it true that dogs get doped 
to run fast?” 

Michael looked at me as if I were some kind of child. 
“It's a hell of a sight easier to make them run slow," he 
said. "It's very rare to find dogs being given stimulants 
like caffeine or Benzedrine. If you’re a serious greyhound 
man and you want to stay in the game, it’s just not worth 
it, pushing or driving a dog. There’s a great man on the 



tracks, Paddy Dempsey of Castleconnell, and he’s won 
everything including the English Derby. He says there’s 
only one way to get a dog right for a big race, and that’s 
to see he’s in great healthy shape at his right weight and 
nothing will make him run better than that.” 

Michael does have this tendency to bridle somewhat if 
you suggest there could be something crooked in grey- 
hound racing. “And there’s all those wild tales,” he went 
on, “about owners giving their dogs big feeds of black 
pudding or sausage before a race if they have a favorite 
and they want to back another animal. They can't do it 
because it will show up on the scales — a dog under 60 
pounds is only allowed to vary two pounds in weight 
from the previous trial. Mind, nobody wants a young dog 
to be doing extraordinary speeds straight off. You want 
him winning in, say, 31.50 seconds first off. Then you get 
him working towards 31 .20, 31 seconds, 30.70 and so on. 
He’ll be getting more experience and getting his brain ad- 
justed nice and he may break 30 seconds in the end. 

continued 
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“But black pudding’s no use. What’s been known is to 
leave a dog out in the sun all day till he’s not feeling too 
good. Then he’s given a pint of milk and galloped through 
the bogs for a while. He won't go so fast after that.” 

He turned back to fixing Rommel’s lunch. "Did you 
notice the way I slipped the honey in, now?” 

“No, not specially,” I told him. 

“I warmed the spoon so it would slide off quick. If 
you’ve got a nine till 5:30 job like me and a kennelful of 
greyhounds as well, you find that every second counts.” 

Joan Brennan had come in behind us. “He’s well used 
to that,” she said. “He's a time and motion man down in 
the Dungarvan leather factory. You ought to see the way 
he has it all worked out. As he’s driving home in the eve- 
ning he whips his tie off, and his cuff links, and he’s wrig- 
gling out of his jacket before the motor’s switched off and 
rolling up his sleeves as he runs in through the door to 
boil milk for the pups’ tea. Honest to God, he’s animal 
crazy. We went to Dublin last summer for a fortnight’s 
holiday and the first day he moped around, the second 
day he took us to the zoo and the third day we were back 
in Dungarvan. He said he'd go crazy if he had to stay in 
the city any longer.” Oddly, though, she didn't look as if 
she minded too much. 

“Ah, go ’way," said Michael. “You were as glad to be 
back as I was." He turned to me. “Don’t let her be cod- 
ding you. She loves the dogs as much as 1 do, watch her 
tomorrow night. If we couldn’t have got a baby-sitter and 
she’d had to stay home, she'd be listening for us coming 
back and have the front door open the minute she heard 
the car, wild to know if we won. She feeds those pups 
twice in the day and she exercises the racing dogs. . . .” 

“It’s all time and motion here as well,” said Mrs. B. 
“Do you know he's up every morning at half-six and he’s 
feeding and exercising the dogs and grabbing his own break- 
fast. He takes 10 minutes to bolt his lunch and spends the 
rest of his break on the dogs. Then in the evening he's up 
with them till midnight. We have a long lie-in on Sat- 
urday mornings — till eight — and there’s Mass on Sunday 
morning, but the rest of the weekend. . . .” 

“Well, there’s no racing on Sundays, you see,” said Mi- 
chael reasonably, “so it gives you the chance to school 
and train the dogs and sort out the kennels and, er, look 
after their nails, and so on.” 

It was time for me to withdraw' again. “Six-thirty to- 
morrow then,” I said. “Rommel’s is the last race,” Mi- 
chael told me, “but we’ll see the whole card. I’ve got one 
or two ideas we might toy with.” 

Mrs. Brennan looked at me as if she thought I ought to 
spend the intervening period in a penitential hair shirt to 
make sure my baleful influence changed for the better. 
“Three times in a row, he’s won," she said significantly. I 
got the message. 

“I’m on your side,” I said sincerely. 

“That’s what worries me," she said. 


Nevertheless I was there next evening as they drove out 
of town. We made due obeisance to the Master McGrath 
monument on the Clonmel Road that twisted through the 
rocky foothills of the Comeragh Mountains along the tum- 
bling, trout-filled Nier River, Rommel quiescent in the 
back seat with Joan. The white cottages grew denser, be- 
came gray streets, and we were into Clonmel. I could 
have found the track by following the cloth-capped, blue- 
suited men making purposefully in one direction, turning 
at last into a narrow entry just below a pub announcing 
itself in clear primary colors as The Greyhound Inn. We 
parked in a meadow, and Michael went off with the dog. 

The Clonmel track, like most other Irish ones, is small 
scale, functional, a little down at heel. “There’s big horse 
racing at Limerick tonight,” Joan said, “so there won’t 
be many here.” Indeed, the covered concrete steps that 
were the central feature had maybe a couple of hundred 
people standing on them, mostly men in caps with weath- 
ered faces, but there were a good many children and one 
hawk-faced, aristocratic woman in a tan trouser suit. 

Michael came back after leaving Rommel in the tight 
security of the kennels. “What have we got for the first?” 
I asked him. 

“Hold yourself in for the third," he said. "It’s only the 
ijjits bet on every race.” 

But the kennel boys were parading their charges, and 
the No. 2 dog in the blue coat looked good to me. I 
sneaked away to the tote for a modest bet, taking my 
place in the queue at the 60 new pence window behind a 
lot of little boys, one or two of whom couldn’t have 
been seven years old. "Twice on No. 2,” I whispered 
professionally, sliding away with my tickets and has- 
tening back to the stand. “The dogs are in the traps,” 
the rickety P. A. system wheezed. There was the distant 
rattle of the electric hare; I leaned forward as it flashed 
by and tripped the lock of the trap, and there was a 
blur of color. 

The absurd thing about greyhound racing is the actual 
speed at which you lose your money. Less than 18 sec- 
onds it takes the dogs to cover 300 yards in the short 
races like this one. There arc probably roulette wheels 
that take longer than this to decide the fate of your mon- 
ey. What almost makes up for the losing of it, though, is 
that glorious and dynamic moment when the dogs leave 
the trap, orange-, white-, red-, blue- and black-clad an- 
imals in a classic frieze. Presumably this consolatory effect 
dies away after a few occasions. 

Brennan was smiling in a somewhat self-satisfied way, I 
thought, when I rejoined him. He said, “Joan’s the same. 
Got to have something on every race. Same result, too.” 

"Where is she now?” I asked. 

“Placing her bet on the second, of course,” he said. 
“Now give me your card.” We studied the third together. 
“The vet’s got a dog in this one. That’s Liam O'Donnell I 
was telling you about, the fella that gets me the dead 

continued 
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msioe m a jor LeAGiic bascball 


with Willie Mays, Ted Williams, Dave 
McNally, Bill Freehan, Frank Howard, 
Jim Fregosi and Billy Martin. 

Here’s the first in a totally new series of exclusive 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED recordings that take you 
inside sports — down onto the field, into the batter's 
box, along the basepaths, through the locker room 
and virtually into the minds of the players them- 
selves as they practice and perform the seemingly 
simple, but exceedingly complex, moves that make 
them great professional athletes. 

You'll hear live action at the plate . . . eavesdrop 
as the manager visits the mound . . . listen in on 
strategy sessions with the coaches . . . and, through 
the exciting new concept of Stop/Action Audio, 
hear the stars themselves describe in their own 
words what they are thinking and doing during 
those critical split-seconds that make the difference 
between a great play and an error. 


If you order now, you’ll also receive free with your 
record or cassette a 7" x 10" signed picture of each 
of the seven stars featured in this first recording. So 
complete the coupon below and send it today with 
your check or money order to SPORTS ILLUS- 
TRATED, Box 1065, Darien, Connecticut. (If some- 
one has already used the coupon, simply send your 
name and address, plus check or money order to 
the above address.) 


E3 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

BOX 1065, DARIEN. CONN. 06820 


Please send me Inside Major League Baseball and 
my tree pictures today. 

□ 12" LP record — $3.95 plus 25c postage 

□ Tape Cassette — $4.95 plus 25c postage 

□ My check or money order for $ 

is enclosed 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER To introduce 
you to this new series of exclusive Inside Sports 
recordings, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED is offering IN- 
SIDE MAJOR LEAGUE BASEBALL in 12" LP record 
form for only $3.95 plus 25C postage, or in a 50- 
minute tape cassette for only $4.95 plus 25C postage. 


Nam* J 

Address | 

City » 

State Zip • 
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Strike 

with the new Americans. 



The Americans — a new, exciting, 
even revolutionary, line of bowling 
products from AMF Voit. 

They're named the Americans 
because they are made for you. A broad- 
shouldered, pin-splitting, tough line of 
balls. A full line of color and fashion- 
coordinated bowling balls, bags and 
shoes. 

Heading the line is the Pro-American 
Ambassador ball. An exciting combi- 
nation of durability, momentum and 
sheer impact. It features a new tracking 
system. A red, white and blue tracking 
dot that lets you bowl with absolute 
confidence. 

There's the new elegant Lady 
Ambassador ball. For the style-conscious 
lady bowler. 

And the exciting new American line, 
balls for the young pro to beginning 



bowler. At a price that's affordable and 
a quality that's incomparable. 

You have a wide choice of colors in 
the low-priced, polyester American 
Beauty series of bowling balls. Pearl 
gray, royal blue, carmel, and emerald. 

There's even one in red-white-and 
blue. It looks like a Roman candle 
shooting down the lane. 

You'll never look better or bowl 
better when you strike with the nev^ 
Americans. The Americans. . .at better 
stores throughout America. Write for 
a free brochure on the new American 
Bowling Line. AMF/VOIT, INC. 

PO. Box 958, Santa Ana, 

92702 


AJ^1F= VOIT 


The New Americans. A revolution in bowling. 
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cows. Fenian Venture, that's him. In trap six. Where are 
you going?” he said. 

“To get my money on, of course.” 

“Just wait a minute now,” said Brennan. “We have to 
consider No. 2, Bogside Larch. Ran first on this track last 
week over the same distance. So what do we do?” 

“Back ’em both?” I hazarded. 

He gave me one of his patient looks. “No,” he said, 
“we’ll back the two of them for first and second place. 
That means . . . never mind,” he said. “Just go up to the 
window and ask them for six and two reversed.” 

Coming back from the tote, I bumped into Joan. “Six 
and two reversed,” I muttered to her out of the corner of 
my mouth. 

“Is that right?” she said credulously, speeding up for 
the window. She rejoined us on the terrace as the robot 
hare started its blind circuit again, and again there was 
the brilliant explosion and a tide of dogs surging away 
around the track, the kennel boys racing across the inner 
grass to be there for them at the finish. 

We won, all right, Fenian Venture first, Bogside Larch 
second. 

"Where are you going nowT' Michael asked. I told him 
I was going to collect my winnings and put them straight 
on Rommel. Joan twitched distinctly. 

"The bookies aren’t even quoting him yet," Michael 
said. "Relax and watch the racing.” With his eye on me, 1 
stayed away from the betting until, as the sun dropped 
and the lights came on, the runners for the last race pa- 
raded on to the track, Rommel in the black and white 
stripes of No. 4. We slipped away to the bookies but he 
was odds on at 4 to 6. “The tote,” said Michael, and 
we got our money on there. "No. 2’s a grand little dog as 
well,” said Michael. So we linked him with Rommel in a 
double for a saver. Blunt Hope, his name was. 

"I’ll see you later,’* I told Michael. I left the stand and 
walked down to the rails by the trap. I wanted to sec the 
start at close quarters and, anyway, from my limited ex- 
perience, it was obvious that 99% of the time the first dog 
away won the race. 

Greyhound racing is a very quiet sport. Nobody shouts 
“they’re ofT,” and there is little applause. And in this si- 
lent tension, Rommel came clear away as the trap sprang. 
“By Jesus, up and away like a cock angel,” somebody 
near me couldn’t help exclaiming. And I was thinking. 
I’m a jinx no more. 

Just after that, something terrible happened. Rommel 
was in front at the first bend, a good two lengths clear. 
And then, just as he reached the sprint box from which 
they start the 300-yard races, he stopped dead for an 
instant. 

“And then didn't you see the auF hero,” Michael was 
saying in the Greyhound Inn half an hour later, "the 
way he almost got in front again on the last straight! But 
there was no way through for him.” 


"They ought to do something about that bloody hare,” 
said a sympathizer from behind his stout. "It was going 
slow, do you know that? The poor bloody dog stopped 
because he was windin’ himself up to spring on the hare. 
He thought he was going to grab it.” 

“’Tis the lights,” said another apologist. “They had 
him all confused.” 

"Let me get you a drink,” I said to Joan Brennan. I 
had considered other speeches, but this seemed the best. 

"I’ll have a gin and tonic,” she said, “and a firm prom- 
ise you'll not be within 20 miles of Waterford track next 
Saturday night.” 

So the last evening I spent with Michael was driving 
north up the valley of the Blackwater, the road a lu- 
minous green tunnel with oak boughs locking overhead 
and the sunlight filtering through. We were still debating 
the mystery of Rommel’s weird failure. "He could have 
thought that the sprint box was the finish line,” Michael 
offered. We pondered this in silence awhile. "Anyhow, 
the hell with it,” said Michael suddenly. “We’ll see how 
he goes at Waterford next week. He won’t be racing too 
many times after this. He's getting on a bit.” 

We left the main road and swung down a lane where 
the green gloom deepened. “What will happen to him?” I 
asked, knowing the usual fate of a spent greyhound, the 
hole dug ready, the crack of a .22 in the morning. 

"He’s been a great old hero,” Michael said. "We’ll let 
him finish his time out easy on Brett's farm. It’s all been 
arranged.” 

We climbed clear of the trees to open country and pulled 
in at a farm gate. "This won’t take long,” Michael said. 
“Just a few saplings they keep for me up here.” We walked 
through into a field high with summer grass, white cow 
parsley and creamy meadowsweet spilling out of the hedg- 
es. At its end, where a few apple trees grew, a dozen 
young greyhounds, black and white, brindled and tan, 
gamboled and rolled, innocent in Eden. When they saw 
us they came bounding up. Michael singled out a black 
dog with a white star on its forehead. "That’s the fella 
I’m after,” he said, slipping a leash on him. 

"You'll take him now?” said a man who had followed 
us down from the farmhouse. 

"Yes,” said Michael, “he can say goodby to it all now.” 
He put his hand under the dog’s jaw and lifted his head. 
The scent of the meadowsweet was heavy in the evening 
air. Little white puffballs of cloud tumbled across the sky. 
“Take a last look at old Ireland," he said. 

"Why should he?” 1 asked. 

"He’s sold. Nine o’clock flight from Cork in the morn- 
ing," Michael said. "A new life at the White City for this 
lad.” 

The latest emigrant bound for the acid air of London, 
the pale faces shouting in alien accents, the harsh lights of 
the track. 

"Good luck to him,” 1 said. end 
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Want a brand-new 71 Dodge without 
the 7% excise tax? 

Dodge Division, Chrysler Corporation, will 
return any excise tax reduction which 
Congress authorizes directly to purchasers 
of its automobiles who buy after the effec- 
tive date established by Congress and 
before the date the tax is repealed. This 
could amount to savings of roughly $200 a 
car, depending on the model selected. 

Want a special deal like an 
automatic transmission free or 
vinyl landau roof free? 

Right now, you can buy a specially 
equipped 71 Dart Swinger Automatic with 
such popular items as power steering, 
vinyl roof, and whitewall tires, and Dodge 
offers you the automatic transmission free. 
Or you can buy a 71 Charger Topper 
specially equipped with deluxe wheel 


covers, front and rear bumper guards, and 
whitewall tires, and Dodge offers you a 
vinyl landau roof at no extra charge. But 
we urge you to act now. All these specially 
equipped and priced cars may not be of- 
fered next year. And the present supply is 
limited. 

Want a nice low, year-end 
clearance price? 

You can get this now, too, at your Dodge 
Boys'. Because Dodge is offering its Deal- 
ers a special cash in- 
centive to help them 
reduce their tradi- 
tionally low clearance 
prices even further. 

Now more than ever, 
you can't afford not to 
be DODGE MATERIAL. 



Dodge 




If you hope you'll never be asked to explain how we made it to the moon... 
If your child knows more about New Math than you do . . . 

If your mother-in-law always seems to beat you at gin rummy... 


MATHEMATICS 


INTRODUCTORY VOLUME IN THE 


SCIENCE LIBRARY 


WILL MAKE YOUR LIFE A LOT EASIER AND A LITTLE MORE FUN 


For some people, mathematics invests 
life with reason, for others with confu- 
sion, but in cither case it surrounds us 
and is unavoidable. We use numbers 
and logic to calculate our chances of 
winning at bridge or poker, to steer 
man's exploration of the universe, to 
make computers, to measure time and 
divide the seasons. With mathematics 
we may someday harness nuclear power 
for everyday use, shorten work days, 
lengthen life and understand more fully 
the secrets of nature. 

Now we are able to offer you a delight- 
ful and informative introduction to the 
intriguing world of mathematics. Here 
you will find fascinating, easy-to-follow 
explanations of such fields as: comput- 
ers, the stars, relativity, Apollo space 
shots and games of chance. All of this 
is presented in a lively style that is both 
instructive and entertaining. To accom- 
plish this, the Editors of Mathematics 
employ arresting and absorbing descrip- 
tive techniques— written and pictorial— 
with extensive use of full-color photo- 
graphs, charts and animated diagrams 


that bring the science of mathematics 
vividly to life. 

Mathematics is only the first volume in 
the Life Science Libraky, a series de- 
signed to show you science the way the 
scientist sees it: full of exciting ideas, 
beautiful forms and the adventure of 
discovery. For a child interested in sci- 
ence, for students, or for parents trying 
to keep abreast of the fast-paced changes 
in mathematics and other scientific 
fields, this beautifully illustrated series, 
planned and executed by the finest sci- 
entific authors and consultants, is in- 
valuable. Here are thoughtful, informa- 
tive and always enjoyable explorations 
of such wide-ranging fields as: Matter, 
The Mind, Machines and The Cell. 

To send for Mathematics just mail us 
the coupon below. You may read the 
book at home and at the end of ten days 
return it, if you wish, with no obliga- 
tion— or you may keep it and pay only 
$4.95 (S5.25 in Canada) plus shipping 
and handling. If you do decide to keep 
Mathematics, you arc entitled to the 


same examination privilege on the other 
volumes in the Life Science Library. 
Examine a new book every other month, 
return it or keep it as you wish. 

It’s yours for 10 days 
of free reading as a 
guest of TIME-LIFE 
BOOKS 

Why not order today? Maybe you’ll 
avoid some unnecessary embarrassment 
the next time you’re asked about the 
Apollo program; maybe you'll even be 
able to tell your child a thing or two 
about New Math; maybe, just maybe, 
you'll even beat your mother-in-law at 
gin rummy. 

Mathematics measures 8 Vi x 1 1 inches. 
It contains 200 pages, with hundreds of 
paintings, photographs, charts, dia- 
grams, and line drawings. There are 
35,000 words of authoritative text, 72 
pages of full color and complete index. 



TI.ME-UFF. BOOKS- Dept. 0369 
Time & Life Building. Chicago, Illinois 6061 1 

Yes, I would like to examine Mathematic*. Please send it to me for 

ten days’ free examination and enter a trial subscription to the 

BOOKS 1,FE Science Library. If I decide to keep Mathematic v. I will pay 
$4.95 (S5.25 in Canada) plus shipping and handling. 1 will receive 
future volumes in the Life Science Library' scries, shipped a volume 
at a time, every other month. Each is $4.95 ($5.25 in Canada) plus 
shipping and handling and comes on a ten-day free examination basis. 

If I do not choose to keep Mathematics. I may return it within ten 
days, my reservation for future volumes will be canceled, and I am 
under no further obligation. 


Schools and Libraries: Order 
Publisher’s Library Binding from 
Silver Burdctt Co., Morristown. 
N.J. 07960. Eligible for Title I. 
II funds. 
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AMF 

mixes business 
with pleasure. 
Profitably. 



Time controls for bank security and 
muscle controls for personal growth. 
The business of life, the pleasure of life. 

We have a very simple formula for doing 
business. And for making that business 
grow — industrial products that automate 
man’s working hours and leisure products 
that fill man’s playing hours. 

For the one, we make — among other things 
— tobacco, stitching, bakery and food service 
machinery, electronic components and 
systems, and petroleum process equipment. 

For example, AM F Paragon is deeply 
involved in sophisticated time controls for 
such demanding industrial markets as bank 
surveillance cameras, refrigeration equip- 
ment, closed-circuit television, and alarm 
systems. All products to make business run 
more efficiently and at lower cost. 


For the other, we make — also among 
other things — basketballs and bowling balls, 
golf clubs and tennis racquets, motorcycles 
and sailboats. 

Our AM F Whitely division produces a 
complete line of exercise equipment for men 
and women — body-building “machines” 
that help man enjoy his increased 
leisure activity. 

A security system and a body-building 
system. Man at work and man at play. It 
explains why we’re growing and profiting 
on both sides. 


AMF Incorporated, 261 Madison Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 10016. — 
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FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week Aug. 24-30 


AUTO RACING PI TER REVSON won the Rond 
America race .11 Elkhart Luke. Wjs. for Team Mc- 
Laren'' fourth victor) in civ Cun-Ant races this sea- 
son (ptiKc 43). 

BASEBALL TAIWAN scored nine times in the nimh 
inning lo heal Gary. Ind. I 2-3 in the Little League 
World Series championship game in Williamsport. 
Pa. Winning Pitcher Ilsu-Chin-inu struck out a rec- 
ord 22 Hallers. Losing Pitcher Lloyd McClendon 
ended up with live home runs and five walks in his 
10 trips to the plate during the scries. 

PUERTO RICO scored sis runs in the sisth to 
rout Mount Healthy. Ohio 12-3 in Albuquerque 
and became the first leant front outside the con- 
tinental U.S. io win the Babe Rulh World Series. 

bowling LO LL'TIILR of Racine. W is. totaled 
5.963 pins in 28 games for a 21. 1 average to win 
the men's all-events ge>ld medal in the MO world 
amateur bowling championship in Milwaukee, while 
AS nil (.ON/ VII/ „/ N.m Ju.w. Puerto Rico 
took the women's title with a INK average. I he 
U.S totaled live gold, two silver and one bronze 
medal in ihe quadrennial event. 

boxing -Mexico's two world champions, JOSE NA- 
POLhS (welterweight) and RUBEN OLIVARES 
(bantamweight I. won nontillc bouts in Los Ange- 
les. Napnlcs knocked out Jean Jossdrn of France 
in the fifth round, while Olivares survived a third- 
round knockdown to KO Valentin Galeano of Par- 
aguay in the ninth. 

FOOTBALL Undefeated CINCINNATI gained its 
fourth straighl NEL exhibition victory, edging Si. 
Louis 22-21 in the Iasi two minutes on Virgil Car- 
ter's ll-yard TD pass to Eric Crabtree and Horst 
Muhlmann's extra-point kick. Muhlmann scored 
the rest of tile Bcngals' points with five field goals. 
MINNESOTA beat Pittsburgh 26-21 as I red Cox 
hooted four field goals, and DALLAS defeated 
Houston 28—20; u was the fourth victory for each 
team. Oiler rookie Lynn Dickey (Kansas State) 
completed 14 passes for 295 yards and two touch- 
downs. but Cornell Green's 40-yard return of an 
intercepted Dickey pass for a touchdown clinched 
the game for the Cowboys. In the first pro game 
ever played in Notre Dame Stadium. 43.56X (three- 
fourths capacity ) watched CHICAGO hand Cleve- 
land iLv fourth loss. 20-19. Bear Fullback Jim Gra- 
howski, released recently by the Packers because 
of "slow recovery from knee surgery." gained 81 
yards on 10 carries and scored on a 47-yard run. 
The New York Giants also lost for the fourth 
time, bowing to PHILADELPHIA 26 14 as l.ee 
Bouggess scored two touchdowns, ope on a 52- 
yard run. MIAMI won its first game, beating De- 
troit 28-24 when Bob Griese tossed a 13-vard touch- 


down pass to Paul Warfield vvilh SO seconds to go. 
Ihe other three Dolphin touchdowns were scored 
by Jim Kiick on short runs. ATLANTA defealed 
Buffalo J5 24. U AL I I MORI heal Washington 20- 
14 and OAKLAND edged Green Hay 17—1 A us 
Durylc Lamonica. pluvmg his first game of Ihe sea- 
son. ilirew a 5S-v.ii,.! II) r .os Demos P.irue s five 
held goals and John Hadis 17 pass completions 
tor 226 sards and one touchdown boosted SAN 
DILGO io a 22 7 victory over winless New Or- 
leans. Denver, also without a victors, lost to un- 
defeated SAN l-RANCISCO 3.1 17 as Bruce Gos- 
sett hooted three field goals and rookie Joe Reed 
(Mississippi Slate) threw a 4X-vard touchdown pass, 
Ex-Packer Travis Williams returned the opening 
kickoll' 93 sards for a touchdown and EOS AN- 
GELES Weill on lo defeat New England 31- 21. 

GOLF -Dr WITT WEAVER heat Phil Rodgers 71- 
77 in the finals to win the S2tX!.!MM> National Match 
Play Championship ai Pinehursi. N.C. (pane 12). 

HARNESS RACING Trance's UN E DT MAI 

(53.401. ridden by Jean-Rcnc Gougcon. swept the 
international series at New Volk's Roosevelt Race- 
way by taking Ihe 530.000 Roqucpinc T rol by a 
neck over Canadian marc Fresh Yankee in anevent- 
rccord lime of 2 :33' over tile 1 '/i-niile course. The 7- 
v ear-old hay mare, who also nipped Fresh Yankee 
m Roosevelt's 5125.000 International a week ear- 
lier, boosted her record earnings to SI. 315, 855. 

HORSE RACING REST YOUR CASE (SI 5). Ja- 
cinto Vasqucz up, won the SI2X.925 llopctul at 
Saratoga over favored Governor Max (pane 40). 

soccer The ATLANTA Chiefs lied Ihe Wash- 
ington Darts l-l to take Ihe Southern Division 
title of the North American Soccer League, while 
the ROCHESTER Lancers won their second con- 
secutive Northern Division title by lying Bangu of 
Brazil l-l. The two runners-up. the New York Cos- 
mos in the North and the Dallas Tornado in the 
South, will meet the Chiefs and the Lancers in the 
playolTs for the league championship. 

SOFTBALL STRATFORD. Conn, won its eighth 
Women's National Fast Pitch tournament in Or- 
lando. Fla., beating defending champion Orange, 
Calif. 1-0 on Joan Joyce's no-hitter. 

swimming MARK SPITZof the Arden Hills (Cal- 
if.) Swim (Tub won four titles and set two world 
records, in the 100-meter butterfly (0:55.01) and 
the 200-mctcr butterfly (2:03.89). al the National 
AAU championships in Houston (pane 46). Other 
world records in the four-dav meet were set by 
I OM Me HR I I N of the Golden Gate (Calif. I Sw im 
Club in lhe400-melcrfreestvle(4:02.08); by 13-ycar- 


old CATHY CALHOUN of the El Monte (Calif.) 
Swim Club in the 1,500-metcr freestyle <17; 19.20): 
and by FLUE DANII L ol Arden Hills in the 200- 
meter butterfiy (2:18.40). 

TENNIS KERRY MELVILLE of Australia defeat- 
ed Trangoisc Durr ol' France 6 3. 6-7. 7-6 in the 
finals of the 520,000 Virginia Slims Grass Court 
championship at Newport. It was the lirsl all-for- 
eign final in 18 tournaments on the women's tour. 
ROD LAVER, who is skipping the U.S. Open at 
I orest Hills despite a return lo form, won two tour- 
naments in four days, beating Roy Emerson 6 7. 

n the finals of the Bocugc Intern 
Baton Rouge and John Ncwcombc 6-2. 6-4 in the 
CHS Tournament of Champions on Hilton Head 
Island. S.C. 

trap SHOOTING RALPH DAVIS of Lorlon. Va. 
won the Grand American Handicap- the world's 
biggest trapshool — by breaking 48 of 50 targets in 
a shooiotT wiih a record eight other contestants, 
during the 72nd Grand American tournament al 
\andalia, Ohio. 

mileposts ANNOUNCED: By New Jersey Gov- 
ernor William T. Cahill, that the NEW YORK GI- 
ANTS would leave Yankee Stadium for a new 
stadium in the Hackensack Meadow lands after the 
1974 season. The Giants signed a 30-year lease to 
play in the S200 million sports complex that will 
be built in East Rutherford. N.J. Owner Welling- 
ton T. Mara claimed that he was moving his stub 
lo give the Giants their first “real home" after 46 
years of renting New York baseball stadiums. 
RETIRED: STEVE THOMPSON, 26. a starting 
defensive tackle of the New York Jets for three sea- 
sons. Thompson said he found certain elements of 
the pro football lifestyle no longer acceptable. 
SIGNED: By the Toronto Argonauts of the Ca- 
nadian Football League, Defensive Back TIM AN- 
DLRSON of Ohio Stale, the No. I draft choice of 
the NI L San Francisco 49crs. to a three-year con- 
tract. Anderson joins Joe Thcismann and former 
Buckeye teammate Jim Stillwagon on the team. 
DIED: JIM TURNESA. 57. former PGA cham- 
pion and one of seven golfing brothers; of lung can- 
cer; in Elmsford. N.Y. In 1942, as an unknown 
Army corporal, he beat Ben Hogan and Byron Nel- 
son in early match-play rounds of the PGA cham- 
pionship before losing in the finals to Sam Snead. 
Turnesa, who was regarded as one of the finest putt- 
ers in the game, finally won the PGA champi- 
onship 10 years later. 


CREDITS 

12-14— H. lore Stewori, 15 jomes Drokr: 17 — 
Woyne W-t n f-cm levllOtl-Allonlo; 18 — John I::. 
fono. 20, 21 Philoo- cria Inquirer, James Purring,- 
22 -Grey V.ltoi-llFt, 26 Ton, Tr olo: 36 — UPI. AP. 
40 - 4 3 I - ■ - 6 1 

ry, Dolly Connelly. Jim Vincent. The Oregonian, 
Ceorge W. Woloe": 62 Bruce (toberlt-Ropho 
Guillutnette. 


FACES IN THE CROWD. 



JIM HENRY, 30, Of 

Watlsfield, Vt., won the 
National Whitewater 
Open Canoe Champi- 
onships (downriver) on 
Maine's Dead River. 
Racing a 1 6 /i ' canoe he 
designed and built him- 
self. Henry completed 
the 22-milc rupids-fillcd 
course in 3:35.2 1 to w in 
by eight seconds. 


DEBBIE HALLE, 16, Of 

Seattle, won the girls' 
15-18 gymnastics all- 
round title in the AAU 
Junior Olympics at the 
Air Force Academy. 
She scored 69 points 
out of a possible 80, 
several times receiving 
grades of nine (out of 
10) from judges on in- 
dividual events. 





bob kouwe, 23, a for- 
mer Syracuse Universi- 
ty basketball player, 
birdied two of the final 
three holes for a 145 
(72-73) to win the I r.m- 
cis Ouiniei Memorial 
golf tournament in Au- 
burndalc. Mass, by one 
stroke. He also won 
New York's Finger 
Lakes tournament. 


STEPHEN DAYTON, 20, 

of Indianapolis, took 
the 121-mile senior 
men’s road race in the 
National Amateur Bi- 
cycling Championships 
at Salem, Ore., cover- 
ing the distance in 
5:41:19.7. Dayton, a ju- 
nior at Purdue, hopes 
to compete in the 1972 
Olympics. 



LARRY (Sam) BLAIR. 

13, of Hlk Grove, Cal- 
if., beat a record field 
of 272 (o win the All- 
American Soap Box 
Derby in Akron, lie 
earned a S7.500 college 
scholarship by racing 
his Golden Bullet at 
speeds up to 35 mph on 
the 953' 9" asphalt 
course. 



CORKY LINFOOT. 20, 

of Pleasanton, Calif., 
scored three goals to 
lead the Green Hill 
Farm Club of Tulsa to 
an 8-6 victory oxer Mil- 
waukee in the finals of 
the National 20-goal 
polo tournament. He 
has overcome the polo 
handicap of being a nat- 
ural lefthander. 
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19 t h h ole the readers take over 


CANADIAN BACON 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on an entertaining and 
humorous article concerning our Canadian 
Football League ( Dodging t he Draft in Can- 
ada, Aug. 23). I was very surprised but 
glad to see at least one major American 
sports publication recognize the fact that 
several top-ranked football draft choices of 
pro caliber are now under CFL contracts 
and playing excellent Canadian ball. It's cer- 
tainly about time the average American 
sports fan found out how successful and 
good the sport is in Canada. Indeed, with 
the import of such stars as Theismann, Still- 
wagon and McQuay. the impact has been 
tremendous. The increased ferocity and com- 
petition as well as the intensified emotion 
(among fans and players alike) have truly- 
made the game more exciting. I only hope 
(plead) that you further continue your cov- 
erage of the CFL. 

Incidentally, we Torontonians counted on 
a Grey Cup for the Argonauts in 1970. Al- 
though we didn't get it then, you can be 
sure that this will be the triumphant season! 
Once again, my compliments on a fine ar- 
ticle. 

Rollin Matsu t 

Toronto 

Sirs: 

Are we S8-per-game loyal American foot- 
ball fans to believe that all collegiate stars 
spurned by the NFL are overnight stars in 
Canada? Further, are we to assume that all 
para-Canadian stars relish the Canadian 
game over the premier institution in the 
world, the NFL? 

The aggregate NFL represents the most 
finely honed group of athletes in the world. 
Scouts are paid to replenish the parts of 
the NFL machine. Would they jeopardize 
their jobs by letting these young men go 
North? If the Theismanns, Profits or Wor- 
sters had measured up, they would be pres- 
ently kicking up the sod of good old Amer- 
ican artificial turf. 

These para-Canadians will soon end their 
hibernation with one of the world’s rude 
awakenings. Canadian bacon is a poor sec- 
ond to even Pittsburgh's own kielbasa! 

Robert A. Ditler 

Silver Spring, Md. 

Sirs: 

The Canadian Football League reminds 
one a lot of the old AFL. Both turned into 
asylums for disgruntled pros and would-be 
pros, yet both featured some wild contests 
using some excitingly different rules. And 
just like the AFL, the CFL has offered big 
money for players and publicity. The AFL 
proved its equality to the Establishment and 
was soon fused into it. So if the future of 
the NFL is in expansion, as it seems to be. 


Canada is Mr. Rozelle's next horizon. Just 
think of the natural rivalries: Montreal vs. 
Boston, Hamilton vs. Buffalo, Toronto vs. 
Detroit 

Lars Carlsten 

Lutherville, Md. 

Sirs: 

I very much enjoyed your article on Ca- 
nadian football. I'm glad to hear that young 
talents such as Joe Theismann have a chance 
to make good money and play regularly in 
a league somewhat comparable to the NFL. 
I'm a San Francisco 49er fan and I've long 
watched the talents of John Brodie’s un- 
derstudy. Steve Spurrier, go overlooked. 
Thank you for the refreshing news about 
college stars who arc not being wasted. 

Donald Lawe 

Keesler AFB, Miss. 

ESCAPE 

Sirs: 

Steve McQueen ( Harvey on the Lam, 
Aug. 23) complains that noise is forcing 
him to do his cycle riding deeper in the 
desert. What irony! He loves and popularizes 
the very machine that has become one of 
the major noise polluters in this country. If 
McQueen really wants to cut down the noise, 
he might begin by junking his motorcycle 
and advising others to do the same. 

David K. Sullivan 

Washington 

Sirs: 

In your article on Steve McQueen's great 
escape you quote him as saying that he is 
trying to escape from “other people and 
their noise and their crap.” I hope you are 
imaginative enough to know in which cat- 
egory that would put a major article in a na- 
tional publication on such an escape. With 



your help, the Harvey Mushmans of the 
world will run out of boonies and end up 
in Adios City. 

Tim Robb 


Redlands, Calif. 


Sirs: 

Great, wonderful, superb! I just want you 
to know that I enjoy Robert F. Jones' work 
immensely and hope to see more of it. 

Gary N. Nelson 

APO New York 


GIRLS GOLF WATCHERS WATCH 

Sirs: 

Thank heaven for little girls! Of course. 
I'm commenting on the article by Harold 
Peterson about the young ladies who com- 
peted in the U.S. Girls' Junior golf cham- 
pionship ( Formful Win in a Most Formful 
Affair, Aug. 23). Here's to them all, the Miss- 
es Stacy, Baugh, Alcott, Budke, Horton, et 
at. and may many future links successes be 
theirs. 

William F. O'Brien 

Cincinnati 


Sirs: 

You goofed! And we're not used to that. 
On page 48 of the Aug. 23 issue is a pho- 
tograph of Hollis Stacy being congratulated 
by another girl whom you have identified 
as Amy Alcott. We have known Amy for 
years and that girl is not Amy. We did 
enjoy the article on the junior champion- 
ships, however. 

Dorothy Burns 

Santa Monica, Calif. 

Sirs: 

The girl in the picture extending her con- 
gratulations to Junior Champion Hollis 
Stacy is not Amy Alcott by any means. She 
is Donna Horton. Kinston's own. 

John Hardy 

Kinston, N.C. 

• For a look at the real Amy Alcott see 
left.— ED. 


STAMPING grounds 

Sirs: 

Allow me to commend the verve and thor- 
oughness of your article on stamp collector 
Herman J. (Pat) Herst Jr. of Shrub Oak, 
N.Y. ( Absolutely Stuck on Stamps, Aug. 23). 
About the only thing that might be added 
is a note about his interest and, sometimes, 
intervention in U.S. commemorative issues. 

Right now Pat is working to have one of 
the stamps that will mark the 200th an- 
niversary of the American Revolution de- 
voted to a Dutchess (and Putnam) County, 
N.Y. heroine named Sybil Ludington, de- 
scribed by the late Bcrton Braley as “a love- 
ly, feminine Paul Revere.” 

continued 
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© Bristol-Myers Co., 1971. 


A drowsy driver’s next set of wheels. 

When a driver gets drowsy behind the wheel, he could spend the rest of 
his life on wheels. The monotony of highway driving can make you 
drowsy anytime. That’swhy the makersof NoDoz s urge Kma 
you to get plenty of rest before you drive, to take frequent W0D62I 
breaks for fresh air and exercise, and to keep NoDoz 
handy. NoDoz contains caffeine, same as coffee, to 
help you stay alert. NoDoz. The Turnpike Tablet. 






What Do Many Doctors Use 
When The y Suffer Pain 
Of Hemorrhoidal Tissues? 

Exclusive Formula Gives Prompt, Temporary Relief 
In Many Cases from Such Pain. Also Helps Shrink 
Swelling of Such Tissues Due to Infection. 


In a survey, doctors were asked what 
they use to relieve such painful 
symptoms. Many of the doctors re- 
porting said that they either use 
Preparation H themselves or in 
their office practice. 

Preparation H gives prompt, tem- 


U V'ice President Agncw ,i good tennis 
player? 

What prominent players hit a two-handed 
backhand and is it recommended? 

Mas Rod laser won a major tournament this 

Mow do vou hit an American twist serve? 
Dries “mental prat lice” help you improve? 
Mow can you become a USLTA Umpire? 
Will a Satellite Tournament land you on the 
moon? 

1 1 you are planning a small indoor club, 
how many members should you have per 

Where should you stop your racket on the 
follow-through? 

Is Wimbledon all it's cracked up to be? 


porary relief for hours in many 
cases from pain, itching in hemor- 
rhoidal tissues. And it actually helps 
shrink painful swelling of such 
tissues when infected and inflamed. 
Just see if doctor-tested Prepara- 
tion H' doesn’t help you. 


When the tiebreak is used, can a tournament 
eliminate the rest period in a best-of-five 

Will Pancho Gonzalez (a Pro) be allowed to 
play Davis Cup? 

How do you go about entering a tourna- 

Why is the IITF barring the Contract Pros 
Irom playing at Wimbledon and Forest Hills 

What tennis books are recommended for in- 
termediate players? 

If you practice serving from "fence to 
fence", will it make your serve more 
powerful? 

Does Cliff Drysdalc of South Africa approve 
of Arthur Ashe's militancy? 


19TH HOLE cot 1/1 


On the evening of Saturday, April 26, 
1777, word reached Sybil's father. Colonel 
Henry Ludington, in charge of the Dutch- 
ess militia, at his home in what is now Lud- 
ingtonvillc, that General William Tryon and 
a British force that had landed on the Con- 
necticut shore were raiding Danbury. 

Sybil, then 16, rode off through the spring 
night to warn and mobilize the countryside. 
She galloped south over Horse Pond Road 
to Lake Mahopac, through Red Mills to 
Peekskill Hollow, then back northward to 
Hortontown and Pecksvilie — some 40 miles 
in all! 

Next day. Colonel Ludington led his mi- 
litia into Connecticut. With other forces, 
he caught up with the British at Ridgefield 
and sent them bleeding back to their ships. 

If Pat has his way, Sybil will gallop again 
on one of our 1977 stamps. 

Tom Mahoney 

Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

LITTERLY SPEAKING 

Sirs: 

The citizens of Virginia Beach, Va. — who 
numbered 172,106 in the 1970 Census and 
arc now being joined by some 1,200 people 
a month — arc justly proud of their own iden- 
tity. Therefore, it is somewhat distressing 
when a publication with the prestige and 
reputation for accuracy that Sports Illus- 
trated enjoys locates a highly successful 
City of Virginia Beach project simply as 
“outside Norfolk” (From a Dump of Sorts 
to a Spot for Sports, Aug. 23). 

Technically, Mount Trashmorc is about 
six miles inside the city limits of Virginia 
Beach, and it stands as quite a monument 
to man's efforts to dc something worthwhile 
with his trash. The unique project, conceived 
by local Engineer Roland E. Dorer, involves 
high density compacting of refuse with al- 
ternate layers of dirt in areas that were un- 
usable. The project was begun in 1967. It 
has been featured at least three times on na- 
tionwide television, there have been numer- 
ous newspaper and magazine articles about 
it, and it has been studied by governmental 
officials from as far away as Australia. 

The 35-acre “mountain” will be capped 
off at a height of 68 feet (which will be the 
highest point of land in Virginia Beach) by 
the end of September. The City of Virginia 
Beach has acquired surrounding land and 
already has under way a program to devel- 
op a 165-acrc public recreation park that 
will include riding and hiking trails, sail- 
boat and fishing facilities, ball fields, a Soap- 
box Derby ramp, a huge amphitheater and 
other facilities. 

Frank L. Creasy 

Virginia Beach, Va. 


Address editorial mail to Time & Life Bldg., 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020. 
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• who won the Motion Picture Celebrity Tournament? 

The answers to these and many other questions 
are in the September issue of World Tennis 

I would like to take advantage of your special introductory' offer of four issues (or 
only $1.00 (regular single issue price is 75c). 

Name 

Address 

City State Zip Code 

□ Money Enclosed □ Bill Me 

W orld Tennis, Dept. S. 8100 Westglen, Houston, Texas 77042 


CHANGE 

ADDRESS 


If you’re moving, please let us know 
four weeks 

before changing your address. 


ATTACH 

PRESENT MAILING LABEL HERE. 


Mail to: SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
541 N. Fairbanks Ct. 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 


State Zip Code 

Be sure to attach your address label when 
writing on other matters concerning your sub- 
scription-billing, adjustment, complaint, etc. 

To order SI check box: □ new □ renewal 
Subscription price in the United States, Can- 
ada. Puerto Rico, and the Caribbean islands 
SI 2.00 a year. Military personnel anywhere in 
the world S8.50 a year: all othersS 1 6.00a year. 


Tennis Test 

(Miss a few and you can get 4 months of 
World Tennis Magazine for only $1.00) 




world bank like Chase, your communications 
have to be as up-to-date as possible. 

Our customers depend on it. And they depend on us to use any means to get 
information. (Even if we have to resort to a tin can.) Our customers know 
we try to keepahead of everythingthat's happeningin international 
finance. We do this with specialists. With the latest computers and systems 
available. And we have them all over the world. Make a date to 
see your Chaseman. Chase . . . the bank that keeps things moving. 

You have a friend at 

THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK I ■ 

1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10015/Member F.D.I.C. " 



When the going gets hard, 
the whiskey should be soft. 

Calvert Extra.The Soft Whiskey. 



